








ecause my nerves were troubling me, 


1°? 


my doctor started me on Postum! 


“Nowadays most everything seems to be caused by ‘nerves.’ 
But what causes the ‘nerves’? That’s what I asked when 
I started getting jumpy and irritable. 

“One answer I learned from my doctor: too much 
coffee. He explained that some people just can’t always 
take the caffein in coffee. It irritates their nervous sys- 
tems. He suggested I start drinking Postum because it’s 

— caffein-free, safe enough for a baby to drink. 


Wa “T followed his advice, doubtfully at first, but now 
ii I’m convinced. My ‘nerves’ have disappeared! Why don’t 
y youtry rich, hearty Postum? You’ll like it, too!’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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Pope John XXIII... ? saseeseseecceeeeeeeee barrett McGurn 


It's easy to see why the cardinals hose hies 


The Smoking Puzzle Popular Science 
Why you don’t quit like a heavy smoker should 


Montreal's Ball-Park Weddings Maclean’s 


The 105 couples were graduates of a school for marriage 


March Is the Month for Marbles Changing Times 
And chapped knuckles and muddy knees 


The Spisie of Phileiieiphia._-..- <5. cceaes Paul Jones 


Cradle of liberty and religious tolerance 


Last of the Troubadours............. ‘ibilesihipslgacuebikvaitaieeaaaae 
Victor Herbert’s music never w hones it its magic 


End of the Cheyenne Trail Gordon Eull 


What does the future hold for these once mighty Indians? 


The Last Supper........ “Life of Christ” 


Bishop Sheen meditates on the first Mass 


Where ‘Votes for Women’ Came From............“The Gentle Tamers” 
A miner’s wife got both political parties behind her 


Food for Lent... veseesesesceececeeeeel abel A. McGovern 


Meatless menus 5 weedn' t be dome 


China Is a Prison.......... si . But Not Conquered” 
An exiled missioner r lists Red ‘contributions to leans penology 


The Man Without a Country........ Ralph L. Woods 
What was the truth about Philip Nolan? 


Those Women From Catholic Colleges Kay Sullivan 
How do they get along in life? 


You Can Make Music Doron K. Antrim 


Ten easy-to-play musical instruments 


Our ‘American Way’ 
It doesn’t always win friends abroad. 


Baseball Is Beautiful “Sportswriters’ Choice” 
Glory or ignominy depend on tiny sections of seconds 


(Continued on page 4) 











HERE AT LAST! 
Created In Our Lady's Honor To Commemorate 


Goiden Yellow! 


Exquisitel 


his long-awaited rose honors Our 

Lady by its glorious golden yellow 
petals, ect shape, huge size and deli- 
cate scent! Unique, matchless! Developed 
exclusively for Stern’s by the late great 
rosarian, Dr. Walter Brownell. Created to 
commemorate the Cent 'y of the appear- 
ance of Our Lady to Bernadette at Lourdes. 

BOUNTIFUL LIFETIME TRIBUTE 

TO THE VIRGIN! 
Lovely buds open out to big, beautiful 4” 
to 6” wide golden yellow roses! Form long- 
lasting, fully double, many-petaled roses 
from early spring to first snow! Lourdes 
rose bush reaches its peak, 4’ to 6’ tall, in 
4th or 5th season, blooms a lifetime! Ideal 
for cutting. You’ll have dozens this year! 
Often 100 on a 4-year bush! Armfuls year 
after year! 
RESISTS COLD, HEAT, DISEASE — 
NEEDS MINIMUM CARE 

The Golden Yellow Lourdes Ever-bloom- 
ing, Sub-Zero Rose is so hardy, cold 15° 
below zero can’t harm it, even when un- 
protected. Blooms through scorching heat 
and drought, Disease-resistant foliage al- 





The Centennial Year 
STERN’S 


EVER-BLOOMING 


Golden Yellow 


Lourdes Rose 


(patent penning) 


“as golden as the roses 
at her feet”... 


WHILE ORDERING FOR YOURSELF 
GIVE A THOUGHT TO YOUR FRIENDS 
No gift could bring greater joy to your 
friends and loved ones than this thrilling, 
living beauty created in Our Lady’s Honor! 
Share your pleasure, by sending some of 
these glorious Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose 
Bushes to those you know will appreciate 

them most. 


$O RARE, SUPPLY EXTREMELY LIMITED— 
ACT AT ONCE! 
Stern’s Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose is 
so new, it’s not available in quantity. First 
come, first served. Don’t delay! Send the 
coupon NOW! 
Stern's Golden Yeliow Lourdes Rose 
Selected No. 1 Plants 

$2.50 each 3 for $7.25 10 ter $22.50 25 for $50.00 


All prices postpaid. Send check or money order. 
Easy planting instructions with order. 


-Stern's Nurseries 


ARBOR 167, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Specialists In Rare And Choice Trees, 
Plants And Flowers 





r--===~ RUSH COUPON TODAY! ------- 


Stern’s Nurseries, Arbor 167, Geneva, N.Y. 
Please send me, for proper spring planting in my 
area, Stern’s Golden Yellow Lourdes Rose bushes as 


checked below: 
©) t for $2.50 0 3 for $7.25 
©) 10 for $22.50 ©) 25 for $50.00 
All prices postpaid. Check or money order enclosed 
for total: $ 1 must be completely satisfied, 
or I'll receive free replacement or my money 


most immune to blackspot; needs minimum 
spraying. Plant 3’ apart. Easy planting 
instructions with order. 
ORDER NOW 
BLOOM IN 60 DAYS OR MONEY BACK 

Spring is the ideal time to plant Stern’s 
Golden Yellow Lourdes Roses for glorious 
blooms in your garden within 60 days. 
These are super-grade Selected No. 1 
plants. Your satisfaction unconditionally 
guaranteed for 5 full years. You must be 
delighted with results or you’ll get free 
replacement or your money back. 





Name 
Address 
City State 
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Fractions: Needless Nuisance O. A. Battista 
Let’s adopt the metric system 


When God inet “Why I Became a Missioner” 
To be a nun, she had to meet God halfway 


The Month of the Comet Donovan Fitzpatrick 


When Halley's comet came back, it brought panic with it 


Remembering the Day Christ Died Frank P. Thomas 


The movement for a reverent observance of Good Friday 


The Coming of the Green CII) From the book 
The Irish immigrant’s love for America survived poverty, injustice, 
and war 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....]. D. Conway 


What is secularism? 
The Open Door Flights of Fancv.... 
Hearts Are Trumps In Our House............ 
New Words for You............ The Perfect Assist 


In Our Parish People Are Like That 


Catholic Digest Book Club Selection, 10 
Cover painting by John R. Hagan based on a Wide World photo 


Published monthly. Subscription price, one year: $4; 2 years: $7; 3 years: $9; 5 years: $15. Same rates 


for 


2 or more yearly subscriptions, which may include your own. Second-class mail privileges author- 
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ARYKNOLL Daily MISSAL 


ONLY 


#4495 


Imprimater: 
+ RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Father Bauer, M.M., Editor-in-Chief 


A FEW OF THE 
44 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


@ Ordinary in LARGER type * Ex- 
plantation of ALL Masses * Fewest- 
ever page turns * Easiest-to-find 
prefaces ¢ Frequently used text re- 
peated in front ¢ Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayers « ALL Masses of the 
dead * Benediction Ceremony ® Sta- 
tions of the Cross * Rosary Mysteries 
and Meditations * Sunday and Feast 
Calendar * ALL Votive Masses * ALL 
the Sacraments and their rites 
PLUS 31 OTHER BENEFITS! 


reece FREE! 


This Sunday can be an unforgettable one 
for you! A whole new world of meaning and under- 
standing opens up when you use the magnificent 
new MARYKNOLL MISSAL. 

And it won‘t cost you a penny! We'll gladly 
send you a FREE examination copy for two whole 

" weeks—and in time for next Sunday’s Mass. All you 
do is sign and return the coupon below. 

With the MARYKNOLL MISSAL guiding you, 
you'll discover a more vivid, more enlightened and 
richer understanding of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Your devotion will be increased. You'll take 
part in the Mass more fully, more completely. Be- 
cause — perhaps for the first time — every movement, 
every symbol, every moment, and every single word 
is made crystal clear for you! 

The MARYKNOLL MISSAL is acclaimed by 
Sisters, Priests, and lay Catholics alike as the clearest 
and easiest-to-use missal ever published. It translates 
into pure everyday English the maiestic words of the 
Mass as no other missal has ever done before. The 
words of Christ become more full of hope,. ioy and 
meaning to YOU as you take part in the true and 
eternal mystery of His Mystical Body. 


ideal for the Experienced Missal User and Beginner Alike! 


The MARYKNOLL MISSAL has every feature you want in a 
missal. it is the only all-new missal published since the 
Holy Father ordered extensive changes in the liturgy. ALL 
these changes are included! PLUS many extras found in 
no other missal. 


FREE ;- Seem ne MeuaY~man coupon febars = 


GIFT! 


ACT NOW 


When you sign and return 
the coupon at right, we 
will immediately send you 
the beautiful and world-re- 
nowned “‘ROSARY NOVE- 


NAS TO OUR LADY”’, This Name 


SEND NO MONEY-MAIL COUPON TODAY! 1 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8, N. ¥. 

Yes, I want to try the MARYKNOLL MISSAL this Sunday at 
Mass. Send me a FREE examination copy for two full weeks. If the 
missal is everything you say it is I'll send you the full price of $4.96, 
plus a few pennies postage. Otherwise, I will return the book and owe 
nothing. FREE gift is mine to keep whether I return the missal or not. 


(—D Check here if you want the deluxe edition — $11.50. 





gorgeously illustrated and 


inspiringly written book is Address 





yours to keep and treas- 
ure for always —— whether 


you keep the MARYKNOLL City 


(Street No.) 


Zone State. 





MISSAL or not. 
©1958—P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers 


FPewtaasQXe es eeeee 





SAVE! You save p ge by including full $4.95 or $11.50 with this coupon. 
Same return privilege applies. CO-3 a 





For MY RECENT silver anniversary 
as a priest I received many presents. 
The best was the conversion of a friend 
I had known since I was a subdeacon. 

I answered many of his questions 
for a quarter of a century, even gave 
him formal instructions, and had hun- 
dreds praying for him. 

One day I raced across the city to 
visit him in a hospital, hoping I could 
baptize him that day. Had I succeeded, 
it would have been the happiest day in 
my life. No success. I looked at a paint- 
ing in my room picturing Christ and 
four of his Apostolic fishermen. I fig- 
ured that we would finally gain my 
friend when Christ would order us to 
let down the nets. 

At the end of May, I visited him 
with another priest; he wouldn’t even 
say a prayer with me. Finally, I was 
called on June 11. As I was perform- 
ing a duty I couldn’t leave, I called 
another priest, who baptized my friend. 
It was the 25th anniversary of my first 
Mass. The end came the next day. 

When I heard the news, I rushed to 
the church to make my thanksgiving. 
We had won him. Not I, but hundreds 
of us. Paul M. Gilmore. 


THE FIRST TIME I saw Miss Remy 
Pascual was in a class for teachers in 
St. William college in Laoag in the 
Philippines. So impressed was I with 
one of her recitations that I made in- 
quiries about her. 

I found out that she was a Protestant, 
but that she had been attending Cath- 


6 


olic schools ever since she came out of 
the elementary grades. 

I decided yb something should be 
done about her faith before she got out 
of reach of the college. At the first op- 
portunity, I asked her if she would not 
like to know the Catholic viewpoint on 
certain matters which were often inad- 
vertently overlooked by Protestants. 
Good-naturedly, she assented. 

In the succeeding weeks, I saw her 
regularly, accompanied by one of her 
Catholic student friends. Tactfully, I 
discussed with her the primacy of Peter, 
devotion to the saints and the Blessed 
Virgin, veneration of images, the sac- 
raments, Mass, the Bible. I urged her 
to pray. 

She attended the general retreat of 
all college students. I learned that she 
had asked for a rosary. I understood 
then that the most important achieve- 
ment of her life was near. Two days be- 
fore her graduation, magna cum laude, 
she was baptized by the college rector. 

Leocadius Remus. 


Durinc THE 2nd World War, a 
poor non-Catholic woman came for 
help to one of our 3rd Order of St. 
Francis officers. This officer gives out 
many Sacred Heart badges, and had a 
supply on a table. The applicant no- 
ticed them, and was given a few. Back 
home, she put them in her Bible. 

Her daughter was going with a 
young man about to be sent overseas. 
During his farewell visit, he happened 
to leaf through the Bible, came across 
the badges, was told that Catholics 
wear them to honor our Lord and to 
ask his protection. He asked for one. 

On his way back to camp he be- 
came unconscious, and was rushed to a 
hospital, a Catholic one. The Sister in 


(Continued on page 8) 





The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is nestled 
in the Napa Valley of California. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Burgundy. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


Y Christian’ , ? 
Brothers = 


* e Ghe, t 
Christian Brothers be 


of California 


AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fraram and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, tl., San Francisco, Calif. 
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charge, finding the badge, sent for the 
priest. His mother was also sent for, 
as the doctor said he was dying. 

The boy regained consciousness, 
and the priest asked him about going 
to Confession. The boy was bewil- 
dered; the priest explained the deduc- 
tion from the badge. No, the boy said, 
he didn’t belong to any religion, but 
would like to become a Catholic. The 
priest baptized him. 

It was a grateful mother who ar- 
rived at her boy’s deathbed. Although 
she had been reared a Catholic, she 
had given up the practice of her re- 
ligion because of isolation from a 
church. Now she lives close to the 
church from which she buried her 
boy, has resumed practice of her reli- 
gion, and has seen to the instruction 
of her younger children. 

Ellen Winters. 


Hanwnau, the eldest child of an Irish 
family of seven, had secured work as a 
maid in a non-Catholic London home. 

Two other servants who worked in 
the same house were either practical 
jokers or bigots, and they hid Hannah’s 
one and only pair of shoes one Saturday 
night, to prevent her going to Mass in 
the morning. 

Hannah did not deem lack of shoes 
sufficient reason for not fulfilling her 
Sunday Mass obligation. Braving pub- 
lic ridicule, she set out barefooted. 
Upon her return, she was met by the 
master of the house, who was shoeked 
to see her shoeless. Heatedly, he de- 
manded an explanation. 

Hannah’s simple but convincing 
words so impressed the man that he, 


too, soon found his way to her church— 
and faith, Sister Mary. 


As CHILDREN we never tired of hear- 
ing our mother tell us how she and dad 
became converts. 

“Your father,” she would say, “en- 
rolled at Notre Dame to study medi- 
cine. He was too poor to pay tuition, 
so he worked his way through by 
helping Father Julius Nieuwland in 
the chemistry laboratory. By the time 
he was graduated, your dad had been 
received into the Church, and was the 
happiest man alive, but for one thing.” 

“What was that one thing?” 

“Well, I was that one thing,” mother 
would continue. “Your father had be- 
come such a good Catholic he deter- 
mined that the girl he would marry 
must also be a Catholic, and I wasn’t. 

“He wrote me a letter, and asked me 
to take instructions and become a Cath- 
olic. If I were unwilling to do this, he 
said, he’d have to get a new girl. 

“Naturally, I was very disturbed, for 
your father had been courting me a 
long time, and I loved him dearly. So 
I bought a catechism, and went to the 
only priest in town for instructions. but 
I was a poor pupil and just couldn’t 
understand the catechism.” 

“Is that why you enrolled at the 
College of St. Teresa [in Winona, 
Minn.]?” we would interrupt, thrilled. 

“Yes, and there the Franciscan Sis- 
ters prayed for me, and explained away 
all my difficulties. At last I was ready 
for Baptism and First Communion.” 

“And Matrimony,” we would con- 
clude for her, and then dance around 
her, singing, “Cheer, cheer, for old 
Notre Dame.” _ Sister M. John, P.#.J.c. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 








FAT GIRLS’ DIET 


Tested practical ways to take off fat, rushed by 
return mail in plain wrapper at special prices. 


(} SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT STOMACHS 


AND THICK WAISTLINES— 
lf it’s your stomach and waistline 
that’s bothering you, here’s your diet!_25¢ 


HIGH PROTEIN DIET FOR WOMEN 
PAST 35— 
Excellent healthful diet for people of 
ALL AGES! Combines plenty-to-eat 
with rapid weight loss! Very populor!__25¢ 


“SECRETS” TO SPEED REDUCING— 
Important ‘‘little things’ discovered in 
18 years reducing thousands 


[) 2-DAY “JOLT-OFF-POUNDS” DIET— 


If you need to lose a few pounds quick- 
ly, this diet will do it! Also recom- 
mended for weight-standstills 


ONE-DAY ALL LIQUID DIET— 
Gets appetite under control and tells 
you how to lose a few pounds safely!__25¢ 


C) 7-DAY DETOXICATION DIET— 


Rids your body of poisons. Helps you to 
a fast start in losing pounds! 25¢ 


POUND A DAY “MIRACLE DIET’— 
An infallible diet that insures the loss 
of at least a pound a day! Can be re- 


] DEHYDRATION DIET FOR THOSE 


WHO CRAVES SWEETS— 
The fastest and most pleasant of all! 
Helps fight your worst enemy!_._____- 25¢ 


O pos TO GET RID OF A DOUBLE 


If you have a double chin you’re 


thought of as “’fat’’—no matter vt 


THE FAMOUS RICE DIET— 

Frequently prescribed by physicians for 
Hypertension (High- Blood Pressure) 
also excellent for people who want to 


[1 SPECIAL DIET FOR FAT HIPS AND 
THIGHS— 


If your weight is below the waist, his, 


diet will slim you! 


[) FAMOUS BANANA DIET— 
World renowned medical hospital diet, 
very filling, satisfying, easy to follow, 
takes weight off rapidly 


(1D POPULAR “9-DAY MIRACLE DIET’— 


If you have 9 pounds to lose, this will 


do it! A fast start for 90! 


[) 18 DAY 18 POUND DIET— 
This diet insures the safe loss of con- 


siderable poundage in only 18 days_..25¢ 


0 org TO STAY THIN AFTER LOSING 


Getting thin is one thing—staying wn, 
¢ 


another! This tells how! 


7 DAY, 7 POUND DIET— 
Follow this, lose 7 Ibs. in 1 week 





CHECK DIETS YOU WANT, SEND FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. ENCLOSE COIN, MONEY 
ORDER or CHECK. Any 5 mailed to you for only $1, postpaid. Any 10 for only $2, post- 
paid. ALL 16 for only $3, postpaid. No orders under $1. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


GIVEN Weight and Height Chart PLUS Measurement Chart! 


RUTH PFAHLER, Dept. 6202, Decatur, Ill. 


! am enclosing If | have checked FIVE items, please send them to me for $1. If | 
have checked TEN items, please send them to me for only $2. If | have checked ALL SIXTEEN 
items, please send them to me for only $3. 





March Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





‘The W ork of Saint Francis and 
‘Rain and the F east of the Stars’ 


Xeview by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


[ WO SUPERB BOOKS, one fiction 
| gt and the other an autobiogra- 
|__| phy, bound up in one vol- 
ume, comprise the Catholic Digest 
Book Club’s selection for March. 
The books are The Work of Saint 
Francis, by MacKinley Kantor, and 
Reiko Hatsumi’s Rain and the Feast 
of the Stars. 

In the Kantor book, Blanco Sanz 
was a Spanish problem child, the son 
of José Sanz, maimed by the com- 
munists in the Spanish civil war. 
The crippled man and his frail wife 
found life hard. After Blanco was 
born, they moved from one refuge to 
another. At last they were forced into 
an empty cave in a hillside. 

There José died, and Blanco had 
to look after his mother. Her dread- 
ful cough impelled him to start steal- 
ing from tourists’ cars. Blanco bought 
medicine for his mother, and food, 
too. But the Civil Guards finally 
caught Blanco, and he was sent to 
the reformatory run by the Capu- 
chins. 

Blanco didn’t dislike his new 
home. Brother Marco, a giant of a 
man, was a disciplinarian, but his 
heart was rough gold. 


If Blanco hadn’t stolen the half- 
ripe figs everything would have been 
all right. But the theft promised 
three Blows of Brother Marco’s strap. 
So Blanco ran away into the most 
exciting experience of his life, one 
that changed him forever. 

His greed for money and his hope 
of freedom, when he found the 
wrecked car with its injured passen- 
gers and thick wad of 1,000-peseta 
notes, put him to a seemingly im- 
possible test. 

That was where St. Francis and 
Brother Marco entered the picture 
with pity, love, and heroism. 

MacKinley Kantor is one of the 
top storytellers of our time. In An- 
dersonville he painted a brutal can- 
vas of man’s inhumanity to man. In 
this work, he sings a sweeter song of 
a boy’s humanity and the tnflsinite 
of religion in bringing him to the 
very peak of heroism. Your eyes will 
fill with tears as the story ends. 
Added to the engrossing speed of the 
text are the moving drawings of 
Johannes ‘Troyer. 

To the fast-paced story of Blanco 
I have added the bonus of a second 

(Continued on page 12) 





LOURDES AND ROME 1959 


8 COUNTRY PILGRIMAGE Visiting 


Belgium, Switzerland 
Liechtenstein, Austria 
Germany, Italy 
Monaco and France 


only 


*897 


from NEW YORK 


ETERNAL ROME BECKONS ... the Vatican, the Catacombs, the faith of millions reflected 
in the city of Peter wherever one looks. Then on to Lourdes, the village in the Pyrenees, 
where the spirit of the centennary of Bernadette lives on forever. And no pilgrimage is 


complete without the inspiration of St. Francis’ mystic city of Assisi... 
Shrine in the Swiss pilgrimage village of Einsiedeln . 


the Miraculous Medal Shrine in Paris. 


the Benedictine 
. » St. Anthony’s Shrine at Padua... 


We guarantee: Spiritual director and professional escort on every pilgrimage — Air 


departures from New York every Sunday, March thru October. 
Fine hotels as listed, 


Rosary Recitation, etc, 
by a leader. in the field of Catholic Travel. 


Every 
Sunday: Leave NEW YORK, 


Monday: Arrive BRUSSELS, 
Afternoon sightseeing. 


Tuesday: BRUSSELS to ZURICH. Hotel Rigihof. 


Wednesday: ZURICH — sightseeing. Trip to 
Shrine of our Lady of Einsiedein. 

Thursday: Through the Austrian Alps to LIECH- 
TENSTEIN and INNSBRUCK. Hotel Graver 
Baer. 

Friday: Excursion to 
Germany. 

Saturday: INNSBRUCK over, the Brenner Pass to 
VENICE. Hotel Plaza. 

Sunday: VENICE—sightseeing by gondola and 
on foot. 

Monday: Drive on to PADUA, visit the St. An- 
thony Shrine and on to FLORENCE, Hotel 
Mediterraneo, 


Hotel Metropole. 


OBERAMMERGAU _ in 


ee me ee a ee 


APPLICATION FORM (CD) 


Facilities for Daily Mass, 


Finest value obtainable anywhere arranged 


Tuesday: FLORENCE—sightseeing, 


Wednesday: FLORENCE-ASSISI-ROME, Hotel Coe 
lumbus. 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday: ROME. Antici- 
pated Audience with the new Holy Father 
John XXIII and sightseeing program, 


Sunday: ROME to MONTE CARLO. Hotel Palace, 
Monday: MONTE CARLO 


Tuesday: To LOURDES by rail. 
Grotte 


Wednesday: LOURDES 
LOURDES to PARIS. 


Hotel de fa 


Thursday: Hotel Palais . 


Orsay 


Friday: PARIS sightseeing and Miraculous Medal 
Shrine 


Saturday: PARIS—free with pm flight to NEW 
YORK 


Sunday: Arrive NEW YORK 


To: INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRAVEL SERVICE 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N, W., Suite 818 + Washington 6, .D. C. 
Please send me, without obligation detailed ‘illustrated brochure, and please hold 


a place for me on the pilgrimage leaving Sunday, .. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
book, Rain and the Feast of the 
Stars, by Reiko Hatsumi. Miss Hat- 
sumi is a noted writer. Her works 
have appeared in the New Yorker 
and other discriminating magazines 
that demand top quality. 

In this book Miss Hatsumi tells 
the fascinating story of her early life. 
In brilliant impressionistic prose she 
brings her moods before you in a 
series of shimmering pictures worthy 
of a priceless oriental screen. 

“Among the high stone walls that 
surrounded our home we made ca- 
mellia leis and played housekeeping, 
or sat beside the pond and watched 
the golden carp flash through the 
deep green water. I remember the 
scarlet gumi berries dropping heavily 
on the wet black ground, persim- 


mons shining in the sun, the reluc- 
tant sweetness of ichi juka—the fruit 


without flowers—and the furtive 
murmur of the stream over the moss- 
covered rocks. 

“Sometimes we leaned against the 
stone railing of the bridge and lis- 
tened to the sound of a koto—13- 
stringed lyre—come wavering 
through the warm spring dusk. And 
under the wisteria arbor Bahya [her 
nurse] made the miniature gardens 
with tiny shrines, red round bridges, 
and shining sand streams.” 

With memorable impact she also 
lets you into the heart of her prob- 
lems. 

The Hatsumi family is one of the 
oldest noble families in Japan. Reiko 
was born into an atmosphere of 


serene luxury. Her life seemed to 
promise the overflowing beauty she 
found in the family garden. 

The Hatsumis are Catholics, liv- 
ing in the midst of a dying paganism. 
Reiko’s father has chosen the new 
faith and the active western pattern 
for his children. But old loyalties 
and immemorial customs constantly 
make war on the new half-assimi- 
lated and half-tried values. The girl 
suffers intensely when she is forced 
to give up her private tutor for group 
education at the convent of the 
Sacred Heart. 

Reiko looks on in anguish when 
her oldest brother flouts his father’s 
wishes and becomes a mountain 
climber. She is equally disturbed 
at her sister's marriage arranged 
through marriage brokers according 
to old customs. Unquestioned obedi- 
ence wars with romantic love. 

The struggle goes on to the end 
of the absorbing tale. Reiko, now 
grown, decides to study in America. 
Her final interviews with her fa- 
ther and mother are suffused with 
astringent tenderness. The supreme 
charms of Japanese landscape and 
customs, the 1,000-year-old temples, 
poemlike gardens—these now are 
summed up in Reiko’s scholarly fa- 
ther and her gentle mother with the 
streaks of gray in her lacquered hair. 

“Remember,” the mother says, 
“that no matter what happens, this 
will always be your home.” 

“TI know, mother.’ I may have 
sounded short, but then I was think- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 12) 
ing—a thought that I didn’t really 
know how to tell her. ‘I shall always 
come back,’ I said to myself, ‘and you 
will always be here. For you are my 
home, and my country, which I love 

—both you and father.’ ” 

These two books offer you com- 
prehensive insights into the customs 
and religious forces at work in Spain 


and Japan. The Work of Saint 


i? 


KID STUFF 
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Francis is a 107-page book published 
by World Publishing Co., New York 
and Cleveland, at $2.75; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, publishes Rain 
and the Feast of the Stars, 224 pages, 
at $3.50 (both in the one volume to 
Catholic Digest Book Club members 
for $2.95). To join the club, write 
to the Catholic Digest Book Club, 
CD 84, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 
City 13. 


=< 
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Young Steve’s first four months at kindergarten apparently had widened his 
horizons considerably, so his mother thought it would be interesting to inquire 


about his current loyalties. 
“Honey,” she said, 


“whom do you love the best?’ 


Soberly he considered the question and then replied, “Well, I love you best. 
And then comes daddy. And teacher is last. But in between come a lot of dogs.” 


F. Frangart. 


x 


A little boy kept asking his mother, “But why can’t I have a popsicle?” 


His mother replied severely, “Because you asked for it in a negative way— 


that’s why.” 


Morris Bender. 


meant, he answered 


When I asked our eight-year-old if he knew what “heredity” 
hesitantly, “I’m not sure, but it has something to do w ith if your grandfather 
doesn’t have any children, your father wouldn’t have any, and neither would 


Mrs. Edward Morley. 


you.’ . 


Ten-year-old David was reprimanded by his teacher about his penmanship. “You 
are a very poor scribe, David. I just don’t know what to do about it,” said the 
teacher. 

“You don’t need to worry about me. It doesn’t matter. I’m going to be a doctor, 
anyway,” replied the boy. F. F, 


Wilma, aged three, occasionally ere we of the fact that mother “couldn’t af- 
ford” certain things, looked in baby brother's mouth and said, “No teeth; mama 
can’t afford it. Ada B. Cromer. 











“HALLOWED BE THY NAME” 


FEATURING THE VOICE OF 


HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 


Reciting the PATER NOSTER (Our Father) 


An Album of Catholic Church Hymns 


Sung by THE CENTENNIAL CHOIR 


The Finest Hi-Fidelity Long Playing (33%) Album Ever Recorded for Catholics 
Produced in Cooperation with the Radio and TV Office of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago 


ese 
FIRST EDITION If Holiness Pope Pius xit in a worn heme 
A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 6 authentic Cothotic Church Hymns sung and 


AN IDEAL EASTER GIFT  ficte the coupon and mail your order today! 
You Can Learn These Beautiful Hymns 

COME HOLY GHOST O COME, O COME EMMANUEL 

AVE MARIA O SACRED HEAD SURROUNDED 

AVE VERUM CORPUS HOLY GOD, WE PRAISE THY NAME 

O SANCTISSIMA JESUS, MY LORD, MY GOD, MY ALL 

HAIL HOLY QUEEN IMMACULATE MARY 
AT THE CROSS, HER STATION KEEPING 
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CHICAGO 26, ILL, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me.........- record albums of “HALLOWED BE THY NAME.” | understand 
that each album is priced at $5. plus 35¢ for mailing and handling, 50¢ more in Canada, 
Enclosed find (check 66 money cordate? FOF $000 OCR Oe Ree ss ewes be 
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My uussanp and I met and were 
married during the 2nd World War 
while he was serving in the raF. The 
Battle of Britain was raging, and I 
spent the first year of our marriage 
mainly in traveling around Scotland, 
following Jack from post to post. It 
was under such circumstances that our 
first son was born. 

Fifteen months later our little family 
was broken up when Jack was posted 
to the Burma-India theater; he was 
away for two years. Back home, we 
were bombed, strafed, and “doodle- 
bugged” out of a succession of tem- 
porary homes, little John Patrick and I. 
It is no wonder that he was a sickly 
child; he developed asthma following 
pneumonia. 

Jack returned safely from the war, 
and we had a second son, then a third. 
We even found a house of our own, 
but we had to move into it during 
heavy November fogs, and we all came 
down with influenza. 

The new baby became very ill, and 
was rushed to a hospital. I had no 
friends in that community, no relatives 
within 100 miles; even our next-door 
neighbors were strangers to us. I had 
to be at the hospital every four hours 
to feed my baby, as no formula seemed 
to agree with him. That meant leaving 
delicate little John Patrick and the two- 
year-old in the care of strangers. 

A neighbor couple spoke to me as I 
got off the bus on my way home from 
the hospital. “We see you at Mass on 
Sundays,” they remarked, and we got 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where 


to talking. I mentioned my plight, and 
they insisted on coming to collect the 
two little boys every morning and look- 
ing after them all iy. I tried to thank 
them, but they wouldn’t listen. “It’s 
nice for us,” they said, “since our own 
kids are all grown and married.” 

My baby recovered and came home 
to us on Christmas eve. But my good 
new friends were soon having their 
own troubles. The husband, who had 
been gassed in the Ist World War, 
developed serious lung trouble and had 
to give up his work. They could no 
longer afford the rent of their house 
and were looking for one of those pre- 
fab units which would not only be 
cheaper but have all the rooms on one 
floor. But all the prefabs in the neigh- 
borhood were occupied, and had long 
waiting lists of applicants. 

Then quite by chance a girl friend 
of mine mentioned that her sister was 
expecting another baby. “I’m afraid 
that prefab of theirs is going to be 
much too small for them,” she re- 
marked. “What they would really like 
to do is to exchange it for a house.” 

You can guess the outcome. [I ar- 
ranged a meeting between the two in- 
terested parties, house and prefab were 
exchanged, and everyone was satisfied. 
The older couple have never stop 
thanking me, though (especially when 
I look at my lively nine-year-old, now 
the middle one of five healthy chil- 
dren) I know that it is I who owe the 
greater thanks to them! 

Kathleen Roberts. 
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New 1dea 


for exceptional women 


fe he woman who has a drinking problem 
and admits it to herself ts indeed 

an exceptional woman. She has taken the first 

step to mastering herself and her problem. 


To her we offer a retreat—a place to study herself 
and her problems and relationships in the relaxed, 
gracious atmosphere of a country estate. 


This is Dia Linn (*‘God be with us” in Gaelic), with a 
staff dedicated to giving the woman with a drinking 
problem a new way of life—a fixed purpose with faith 
in herself and her ability to live without the crutch 

of alcohol. With this approach, based on first-hand 
knowledge and experience of every member of our staff, 
we have an outstanding record of successful recoveries 
due to cooperation between guest and staff. 


Here at Dia Linn, a non-profit organization, we have 
ample facilities for mental and physical recreation both 
indoors and out. We set a table second to none and 
provide excellent medical service, all at minimum cost. 


If you are an exceptional woman and you 
want to conquer your problem, write or call 
us at Dia Linn, GArden 9-2500 or write: Twin 
Cities Office, Dept. CD3, 680 Stewart Avenue, 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota, CApital 7-6397. 


a facility of Dia-Linn 


the Hazelden Foundation* HAZE 
(non-profit) established in 1949 ot 


*The Hazelden Foundation operates two other facilities, both for men, 
at Center City, Minnesota, and in St. Paul. 
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Dope 


By Barrett McGurn 





ohn XXIII 


Every day since his election has made clearer 
the reasons why the cardinals chose him 


~ ORANGE MOON rose over the Ti- 
{% ber in the black of an early fall 
evening in Rome. We waited in 
front of St. Peter’s basilica for our 
first glimpse of the new Pope. 
Eighty-five year old Cardinal Canali 
had just announced that we “had a 
Pope,” and that he was the 

former Angelo Giuseppe 

Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch 


of Venice, now John XXIII. Bk _ 


Five cardinals in bright 93 
orange-red crowded shoulder 
to shoulder in the window to 3% 
the left of the balcony high 
on St. Peter’s facade. Ten more 
pressed forward on the right. Final- 
ly, 35 appeared together. Until an 
hour before, the cardinals, acting as 
a unit, had been the supreme organ 
of the Church. Now the immense 
responsibility was another's. One 
who had been their equal and broth- 


er was the new Holy Father of all. 


18 


A white figure appeared at the 
center of the balcony. “I know, I 
know,” we could hear him saying in 
Italian to those who were fussing 
and whispering at his elbow. The 
microphone was alive. “I know.” 
The voice was gentle but assured. 

For me it was the first sight 
of the former Cardinal Ron- 
calli, though I had covered 

Bm) the Vatican as an American 
tye newsman for nearly a decade. 
ie, It was professionally upset- 
ting to realize that one so im- 


portant had escaped my at- 


tention, but I was comforted to learn 


that even many of the cardinals had 
known little about him. Yet when 
days of discussion and prayers for 
inspiration were over so many of the 
cardinals had converged their votes 
on the Patriarch of Venice that he 
had accepted election as the mani- 


fest will of God. 
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TWO POPES | 

Pope Pius XII created the 
sublime image of a man of pro- 
found spirituality, a religious 
leader utterly devoted to peace 
on earth: a man of extraordinary 
intellectual gifts capable of 
meeting the contemporary philo- 
sophical attacks on the Christian 
religion with authority and wis- 
dom. 

Pope John XXIII, im his own 
way, promises to incarnate the 
Church’s answer to the totali- 
tarian attack on man _ himself. 
For those traits of the new Pope 
that so quickly won world-wide 
response are the qualities of 
Christian humanism. And they 
are the qualities which are la- 
mentably absent in the Brave 
New World which the totalitar- 
ians are forcing into being. 

I speak of gentleness, com- 
passion, geniality, the ready ac- 
ceptance of life, the sense of 
humor, patience with man’s 
frailty, the awareness of man’s 
dignity. 

John Cogley in the 
Commonweal (28 Nov. ’58). 


Who was this man on whom the 
cardinals had agreed? 

Days of quick interviewing 
brought this picture. The man who 
had risen to such honor and responsi- 
bility was one who had never sought 
them. “From the time I was born,” 
he told a friend, “I had never had 
any thought but to be a country 
priest.” He was the son of a poor 


farmer in the Alpine foothills of 
Northern Italy. 

Angelo Roncalli had been chosen 
after ordination to be secretary of his 
bishop, Count Giacomo Radini-Te- 
deschi. Later, he had been called to 
Rome to direct the Italian national 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith under Pius XI. At 44 he had 
been sent abroad, and had served for 
nearly 30 years as a papal diplomat. 
In 1953 he had been called back to 
Italy as Cardinal Patriarch of Ven- 
ice, 

He had been nuncio, or ambassa- 
dor, of the papal court to France for 
nine years when he heard that his 
promotion to the College of Cardi- 
nals was imminent. The appoint- 
ment meant leaving a post where his 
gentle thoughtfulness had worked 
diplomatic wonders, winning him 
the good will of Catholics and bitter 
anticlericals alike. The cardinal-to- 
be had written to his niece, a mis- 
sionary nun in Africa, telling her 
that he hoped for no such adv: ance- 
ment. “My little boat seems to float 
well here on the waters of the 
Seine,” he said. 

Before he became Patriarch of 
Venice, it was predicted that the 
nuncio would be summoned to di- 
rect one of the Vatican congrega- 
tions. As he skimmed through Fig- 
aro, the Paris morning paper, one 
day, the nuncio was strack by a pic- 
ture of the “gondola of death,” the 
boat-hearse which had just carried 
Venice’s Archbishop Carlo Agostini 


to his island grave. ‘The nuncio fold- 
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The Vatican’s lost-and-found 
department never functioned 
more efficiently or with greater 
courtesy. 

Father Phillippe Roncon, a 
young priest attached to the Ba- 
silica of Our Lady at Dole, 
France, lost his sweater in Rome 
whi - attending the coronation 
of Pupe John XXIII. 

He had taken off the sweater 
during a ceremony in the Sistine 
chapel and forgot it there. The 
sweater was marked with a tag 
bearing his name. 

Father Roncon received this 
note from the Vatican: 

“Dear son, I will return to you 
by the next mail the sweater you 
forgot in the Sistine chapel dur- 
ing the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion. 

“You surely need it more than 
I do, for the climate of the Jura 
[mountains] is harsher than that 
of Rome.” 

The note was signed by Pope 


John. NCWC. 


ed the clipping into his breviary as 
a memento. Within days he received 
his notification that he was the new 
Patriarch of Venice. 
After 28 years as a diplomat he 
was to be shepherd of 300,000 souls. 
“I know of no finer assignment for 
a man than to be a pastor,” he told 
his people on his arrival in Venice. 
To Angelo Roncalli’s lifelong de- 
sire to be a good shepherd was 
joined an infectious good will and 
warmth which the cardinals must 


have observed in their days before 
the final vote. We of the world press 
saw it as John XXIII gave us an 
audience two days after his corona- 
tion. 

He told us conversationally that 
in these days of sudden new burdens 
he should have been getting sleep at 
night, but that he had been plagued 
by insomnia. And those long hours 
of the night had been dedicated to 
us. He had been reading through 
piles of newspapers to see how we 
had been covering the Church’s cru- 
cial event. Reporter after reporter 
had been trying to pry into the se- 
crets of the election, secrets which 
none but the Pope can divulge with- 
out incurring grave penalties. 

“Not two lines” of the guesses 
were right, the Pope chided, with 
evident amusement. One could re- 
spect the reporters for their deter- 
mined enterprise in trying to get the 
big news, he said, but one had to ad- 
mire the candinals even more for the 
skill with which they had guarded 
the secrets. It was gratifying to us 
journalists to see that the Holy Fa- 
ther understood our problems. 

Pope John’s origins were as hum- 
ble as those of Abraham Lincoln. 
“We were very poor, but we never 
knew we lacked anything,” the dip- 
lomat once recalled. “But then,” he 
added, “we really didn’t lack any- 
thing.” 

Sausage and corn meal were the 
bulk of the family diet. There were 
never cakes or even the omnipresent 
Italian wine. Sotto il Monte, where 
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Angelo Roncalli was born, had no 
schooling beyond the 3rd grade. But 
the pious farmer’s family got by. 
When the new Pope was lifted aloft 
for the first time on the papal sedia 
gestatoria, the portable throne, he 
thought of how his father, Giovanni, 
had carried him on his shoulders a 
long distance when he was seven to 
attend a Catholic Action rally. 
Those early days have never left 
the Pope’s mind. As Patriarch of 
Venice he continued to vacation in 
Sotto il Monte. When his aides 
would protest that he was emptying 
his pockets of their last lire to meet 
the demands of beggars his answer 
was, “No matter how little is left, it 
will be more than my father had.” 
When the president of France, 
Vincent Auriol, asked whom the 
cardinal designate would like pres- 
ent at the ceremony for the confer- 
ring of his red hat as a prince of the 
Church, his immediate reply was, 
“The mayor of Sotto il Monte.” 
Most of the postwar premiers of 
France were present on that occa- 
sion. One of the nuncio’s most strik- 
ing traits Cand a most profoundly 
influential trait where non-Catholics 
were concerned) was his ability to 
get along on gracious terms with 
men of al] beliefs or none. Everyone 
was welcome to his cordial conversa- 
tion—even the Soviet ambassador, 
Mr. Boromolov, with whom he was 
photographed in a placid exchange. 
President Auriol was an anticleri- 
cal Socialist. Yet when Pius XII des- 
ignated the nuncio as a cardinal, 


Auriol said that he as president 
would present the red hat in accord- 
ance with the ancient custom in 
Catholic countries. 

“He kneels not to me, an unbe- 
liever, but through me to the Pope,” 
Auriol explained in confusion. 
Then, touched deeply, the president 
murmured to the new cardinal, “It 
is we who should kneel to you, Your 
Eminence.” 

“IT have sought always what unit- 
ed, not what divided,” Cardinal 
Roncalli once remarked. That policy 
of his has been given credit for a 
surprising event in France. When 
the nuncio’s old friend Edouard 
Herriot, a famous anticlerical states- 
man, lay dying, he asked for a 
Church blessing. 

Pope John is a man of lively wit. 
Once, while he was nuncio in Paris, 
he was discussing the fables of the 
French writer La Fontaine. He re- 
marked that everybody in the world, 
premiers, diplomats, factory owners, 
clerks, even poor hoboes on the 
banks of the Seine, could find their 
counterparts in La Fontaine. 

A sly reporter asked him which 
animal character in the fables cor- 
responded to the nuncio. 

“Myself?” he said smiling. “You 
will forgive a diplomat if he refuses 
to give away the key to the strongbox 
in which he keeps his secrets.’ 

He is a man of courage. In Ven- 
ice, they tell of the day when com- 
munists demonstrated before the 
patriarchate. Police telephoned to 
ask whether the cardinal wanted 
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protection. He refused. A little later 
the patriarch stepped out into the 
crowd with his familiar affable 
smile. The Red crowd simmered 
down. Moments later it dispersed. 
Elevation to the papal throne did 
not find John unprepared. As Pat- 
riarch of Venice, and one of those 
who would vote for Pius XII’s suc- 
cessor, he wrote to his seminarians 


dence just after the coronation John 
elaborated on this point. The Pope 
should not be thought of as a diplo- 
mat, or a “political Pope,” or a 
“scholar Pope.” All those qualities 
were desirable “embellishments,” 
but nothing more. The Pope’s true 
task was to be “a good shepherd.” 
Every day that has followed the 
election of Pope John XXIII has 


made clearer the reasons why the 
cardinals chose Angelo Roncalli to 
succeed Pius XII as “good shep- 
herd.” Another great pontificate has 
begun. 


about what they should seek in their 
prayers: “A wise and gentle ruler: a 
saint, and one who will bring others 
to sanctity.” 

To us newspapermen in that audi- 


ie 


oe 


POPE JOHN AND THE JEWS 
During the 2nd World War, Msgr. Angelo Roncalli, now Pope John XXIII, 


was papal nuncio in Istanbul, Turkey. 

The period was a dark one for European Jews: each day thousands from nazi- 
occupied territory were deported to death camps in Poland. The Jewish Agency 
of Jerusalem, which was making desperate efforts to remove as many Jews as 
possible to Palestine, had concentrated most of its activities in Istanbul where 
the work could go on without hindrance from military authorities. 

Chiam Barlas, head of the immigration departmen t of the agency, worked 
constantly with the present Pope. From his first meeting, Mr. Barlas recalls, he 
felt that here was a lofty personality whose concern for the Jewish tragedy was 
real. “It would often happen that when I would tell him of sad news from Poland, 
Hungary, or Slovakia, he would fold his hands in prayer and tears would appear 
in his eyes.” 

Once Monsignor Roncalli prevented the deportation of all Slovakian Jews by 
appealing directly for the intervention of the Pope. Again, the monsignor nar- 
rowly averted the deportation of Bulgarian Jews by a telegram which he person- 
ally dispatched to influential friends in Sophia. And later, when the Jews of 
Hungary were threatened with similar deportation, Monsignor Roncalli again 
managed to quash the proceedings, this time through the mediation of Cardinal 


spell ; 
Spellman Jewish Newsletter. 





By Herbert Yahraes 
Condensed from “Popular Science 


9% 





The Smoking Puzzles; 


Why you don’t quit like 


a heavy smoker should 


MERICANS will this year light up 
more than 420 billion cigar- 
ettes. Nobody knows for sure how 
many smokers there are in the U. S., 
but a common estimate is 65 million. 
This, if true, means that each day 
American smokers consume an aver- 
age of 18 cigarettes apiece. This re- 
markable volume, an all-time high, 
has been reached despite all the 
headlines about the relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer. 

Although smoking has been 
spreading ever since Columbus dis- 
covered it in America, the nicotine 
habit has long been a puzzling phase 
of man’s behavior. Lately physiolo- 
gists, biochemists, pharmacologists, 
and doctors have been learning 
much about the drug that gives to- 
bacco its kick. And _ psychologists 
have been studying the root problem 
of why people smoke. 

When you inhale a cigarette, you 
take in from 75% to 90% of the nico- 
tine in the smoke, most of it by way 
of the lining of your lungs. If you 
don’t inhale, you take in about 25%, 
through the lining of your mouth. 


The verdict on the effect of filters 
isn’t in yet; some of them do reduce 
the amount of nicotine absorbed, but 
tests indicate that your body reacts 
even to smal] amounts. 

With the first puff or two, nico- 
tine goes to work on your autonomic 
nervous system. Certain. nerves order 
the heart to work faster. Then along 
comes adrenalin, the hormone that 
stimulates us in an emergency, to re- 
inforce the order. Some of it appar- 
ently comes from a supply stored in 
the heart itself; the rest comes from 
the glands that make it. The heart- 
beat rate goes up, from five to 20 
strokes more a minute. The strength 
of the beat also increases. 

Spurred by the nicotine, other 
nerves constrict the superficial blood 
vessels of the arms and legs. Less 
blood flows through these vessels 
and your fingers and toes become 
cooler, for most persons just a few 
degrees, but in some persons as 
much as 8° or more. (A sudden 
noise can have the same effect, or 


*353 4th Ave., New York City 10. December, 1958. © 1958 by Popular Science Publishing Co., 


Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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drinking a glass of cold water.) 
Blood pressure jumps, too; less than 
10% in some smokers, more than 
20% in others. All these changes last 
for perhaps 15 or 20 minutes. 

Nicotine staves off hunger, in 
some persons at least, by temporari- 
ly blocking the stomach’s hunger 
contractions. At the same time, the 
extra adrenalin stimulates the liver 
to release some of its sugar, so that 
you feel less desire to eat. In healthy 
persons nicotine probably has little 
effect on the digestive system. 

Does smoking affect the brain? 
Presumably not. One researcher is 
studying blood flow in the brain. 
This measurement is important: 
blood carries the oxygen and nour- 
ishment needed to keep the brain 
functioning well. In the young, 
smoking seems to bring no change. 
The work on older people is not yet 
complete. 

Does smoking cut your wind? In 
some individuals with lung ailments, 
cigarette smoking increased for a 
time the work of breathing. For the 
healthy, the evidence is contradic- 
tory. A recent experiment suggests 
that smoking may lower the rate at 
which the blood takes up oxygen 
after exercise. 

Smoking brings other quick re- 
sults: 1. An increase in the secretion 
of saliva. 2. A slight irritation of the 
mucous membranes of mouth, nose, 
and throat. 3. A slight interference 
with the sense of taste and smell. 4. 
A substitution of carbon monoxide 
for a little of the oxygen in the blood 


—which might be important if you 
are anemic, 

Perhaps you remember some other 
effects from your youth: pounding 
of the heart, dizziness, nausea. But 
these soon passed. If you persisted 
in smoking, your body quickly ac- 
customed itself to the nicotine. 

What makes smoking a pleasure? 
The immediate physical effects ‘sug- 
gest that it has a mildly stimulating 
action. Most smokers, though, testi- 
fy to a soothing or relaxing effect. 
Physiologists don’t know where this 
comes from. 

Psychologists have a lot of theo- 
ries. 

1, Smoking gives “oral satisfac- 
tion”: the same kind we once got 
from nursing, thumb-sucking, or 
chewing on a pencil. One psycholo- 
gist reports that those in a certain 
group of men who had most difh- 
culty in giving up smoking were the 
ones who had been weaned very 
early. 

2. Smoking helps smooth social re- 
lationships. We don’t have to just sit 
and wonder what to say, or what to 
do with our hands. We can take out 
a pack, pass it around, snap open a 
lighter, look for an ash tray. 

3. Smoking gives us time to think. 
Catch a man in a cross fire of ques- 
tions, and the chances are he'll light 
up a cigarette before answering. 

4. Smoking gives us an excuse to 
rest. Neither the boss nor our own 
consciences may let us stop and do 
nothing. But neither objects if we 
stop to light a cigarette. 
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5. Smoking, by giving us some- 
thing to do, helps to ease tension 
while waiting—for H-hour, for an 
airplane, for news from the delivery 
room. 

6. Smoking is fun. It makes us feel 
as if we are good enough to enjoy 
one of life’s little luxuries. It also 
enables us to continue playing with 
fire. 

So smoking relaxes, gives pleas- 
ure, offers a temporary solution to 
certain problems. Psychologists say 
that’s why, having begun smoking, 
probably to demonstrate that we are 
grown up, or part of the gang, we 
tend to make it a habit, one that be- 
comes so powerful with many as to 
be reflexive. 

Is smoking a habit or an addic- 
tion? Tobacco usually remains a hab- 
it, rather than an addiction. The dif- 
ference? If you are addicted to a 
drug, you feel compelled to take it, 
and you are dependent on it physio- 
logically as well as psychologically. 
Further, the addiction is bad not 
only for you but for society. If you 
havea drug habit, on the other hand, 
you may have a strong desire to keep 
using it but are not compelled to do 
sO. And although the habit can hurt 
you, it has little effect on society. For 
most persons, smoking is merely a 
habit; for some heavy smokers, it 
can approach addiction. A few per- 
sons, warned by their physicians that 
continued smoking would imperil 
their lives, have died rather than 
give up tobacco. 

If you are healthy, the immediate 


physical effects of smoking are nei- 
ther especially good nor especially 
bad. It is true that nicotine taken in 
excess is a poison. A drop on the skin 
will kill a cat, and a pack-a-day in- 
haler who got his daily intake of 


. nicotine all at once might be dead in 


minutes, his respiratory system para- 
lyzed. But the body handles smaller 
doses with great efficiency. It ex- 
cretes almost all the drug, in the 
urine, within 24 hours. Even the 
heaviest smoker cannot accumulate 
a fatal dose. 

What scientists would now like to 
learn is whether or not any of the 
immediate effects pile up over the 
years to the detriment of health. 

In two conditions there is evi- 
dence that they do. One is “smoker's 
asthma” or “smoker's respiratory syn- 
drome.” This is marked by w heez- 
ing, coughing, hoarseness, frequent 
sore throats, chest tightness and 
pains, a tendency towards colds, and 
in some cases shortness of breath. 
The symptoms go if the patient stops 
smoking. 

The second is an eye condition 
known as tobacco amblyopia, in 
which there is a dimness of vision 
followed by loss of the ability to see 
colors. The exact role that tobacco 
plays, if any, is disputed, but many 
ophthalmologists think that in a few 
sensitive persons nicotine affects the 
retina. Amblyopia, which is fairly 
rare, is not brought on by the red 
and watery-eye condition sometimes 
caused by tobacco smoke. 

What about cancer and other pro- 
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gressive diseases? The U.S. Public 
Health service has reported that 
among veterans who died from Jung 
cancer over a certain period, about 
ten times as many had been cigarette 
smokers as nonsmokers. Uspus has 
also reported that the death rate from 
coronary heart disease among Ccigar- 
ette smokers was almost two-thirds 
higher than the rate for nonsmokers. 
In cigarette smokers the death rate 
from all causes was more than half 
again as high as among nonsmokers. 
Such findings raise a lot of ques- 
tions, including why most cigarette 
smokers don’t get lung cancer. 

Some new light has been thrown 
on the relationship between smoking 
and heart trouble. Nicotine certainly 
makes the heart work faster; the 
question is, does the heart get the 
increased oxygen and nourishment 
it needs to perform this extra work 
without strain? 

Experiments with volunteers from 
the Alabama state prison system 
seem to say Yes. Smoking increased 
the flow of blood through the heart's 
own arteries, the coronaries. But the 
volunteers had sound hearts, and 
another experiment, with rabbit 
hearts, suggests that the flow of 
blood does not increase if the arteries 
have become hardened. So there is 
the possibility that when coronary 
heart disease has set in, smoking in- 
creases the load on the pump but 
not the blood flow needed to handle 
the load. To find out, tests are being 
made on human beings. 

One theory often advanced to an- 


swer the questions raised by the sta- 
tistical findings about smoking and 
disease holds that: 1. some people 
are more sensitive than others to the 
effects of tobacco; 2. a time may 
come after years of smoking when 
the ability to handle tobacco de- 
creases; and 3. trouble may show it- 
self at this time in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. 

That's just a theory. However, 
scientists have turned up evidence 
that some smokers do in fact differ 
from other people. For example, 
when tobacco extracts were injected 
into the skin of a number of smokers, 
16% of them showed an allergic re- 
action, and ailments that might be 
attributable to smoking occurred 
four times more commonly in this 
group than among the smokers hav- 
ing no reaction, 

‘Again, in healthy young adults 
(Johns Hopkins medical students) 
whose fathers or mothers had high 
blood pressure, smoking tended to 
cause unusually large changes in 
heart activity. 

There is evidence of correlation 
between smoking habits and person- 
ality traits. Investigators emphasize 
the point that this does not mean 
smoking affects personality. It does 
suggest that those who have the cig- 
arette habit may also be more likely 
than others to have particular traits. 

Among 250 Harvard graduates, 
the heaviest smokers tended to be 
restless, to be seekers after danger, to 
have had trouble in marriage. Non- 
smokers tended to be steady and de- 
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pendable and to have had stable 
marriages. Other differences? When 
examined in college, the smokers 
breathed faster, tended to have light- 
er reflexes, and drank more coffee. 
The nonsmokers tended to enter 
scientific careers; the smokers, ca- 
reers in social relations, education, or 
writing. Since leaving college, smok- 


ers have continued to drink more 
coffee. They also drink more alcohol. 

Centuries ago, Europeans took up 
smoking in part because of its sup- 
posed medicinal value. And Jean 
Nicot, the Frenchman who gave his 
name to the drug, earnestly believed 
that tobacco cured many diseases, in- 
cluding cancer. 


+ 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


More than half of the 20,000 English words most commonly used come from 
Latin or Greek roots. The root is that part of a word containing the core of mean- 
ing. 

One root may combine with another. Or a root may be qualified by a prefix or 
a sufhx; sometimes by both. A prefix is a syllable placed before a root to modify 
its meaning; a suffix is placed after. 

Pendere in Latin means to hang or weigh; to pay. Note how the words below 
come from this root word, qualified by prefixes and suffixes. Now try to match 
Column A with Column B. 


Column B 
Regular or fixed payment for services. 
Natural inclination; a “hanging toward.” 
Hanging body that swings to and fro. 
Something that hangs, especially as an ornament. 
About to happen; overhanging. 
A laying out of money; that which is paid. 
To attach; to “hang on” as an accessory. 
A concise “hanging together” of a subject; compre- 
hensive summary. 
To give out; to prepare and “weigh out,” especially 
medicine; to excuse. 
Hanging, as the nest of certain birds. 
Exactly upright or vertical; “hanging through” at 
right angles to the horizontal. 
Regular payment made, as to one retired. 


Column A 


. pendant 

. append 

‘ stipend 
perpendicular 

. pension 

. propensity 
pensile 
dispense 


impending 


pendulum 
compendium 


12. expenditure 


(Answers on page 88) 





By Eric Hutton 


Condensed from “Maclean’s 
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Moontreal’s Ball-P ark Weddings 


Few knew that the 105 couples were taking part in 
the graduation ceremony of a school for marriage 





T was A pay the like of which 
I Montreal had not seen before 
in all her 300 eventful years. 
Now, 19 years after, it is a rare Mont- 
realer who does not claim to have 
been present on the sunny morning 
of July 23, 1939, when 105 couples 
knelt in the Montreal baseball park 
and were married simultaneously by 
Archbishop Georges Gauthier and 
104 assisting priests. Now it’s time 
to see how the marriages “came out.” 
Actually, no more than 25,000 
spectators could jam into the stadi- 
um. Outside, the traffic snarl was out 
of hand. The joc (Jeunesse Ouv- 
riére Catholique, or Young Catholic 
Workers), which organized the 
event, had chartered all Montreal’s 
570 taxis to pick up the guests who 
poured in on 16 special trains from 
all parts of Quebec and from adja- 
cent Ontario, New York, and New 
England. Other multitudes came by 
bus and on foot. The couples and 
their attendants drove in state in 105 
chauffeured limousines loaned by an 
auto agency. 
Uninvited guests offered as much 











*481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 


as $10 to holders of good seats, but 
found few takers. Four hundred on- 
lookers fainted: it was the busiest 
single day in the history of the Mont- 
real brigade of the St. John Ambu- 
lance corps. 

After the ceremony, in which 
Archbishop Gauthier united Henri 
and Thérése Seguin at an altar in 
center field while individual priests 
heard the vows of the others, 40,000 
spectators surrounded the wedding 
parties as they cut a six-foot wedding 
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cake and ate a nuptial banquet of 
cold cuts and potato salad at picnic 
tables in the public playground of 
nearby St. Helen’s Island. Still more 
came in the later afternoon to see 
the newlyweds and to cheer a mass 
pageant, The World of Work, staged 
by the Young Catholic Workers. 

It was one of the most frantic 
evenings in the annals of the Mont- 
real police. Between suppertime and 
midnight 2,000 calls clogged head- 
quarters switchboards, reporting 
missing children, husbands, wives, 
and grandparents—all of whom even- 
tually found their way safely home 
from Canada’s largest wedding re- 
ception. The couples went home, 
too. For most of them the outing at 
St. Helen’s Island was their honey- 
moon. They were working people 
(average income, $25 a week) and 
the next day was a working day for 
the bridegrooms. 

Later, Father Albert Sanschagrin, 
a chaplain of the Young Catholic 
Workers (now Bishop of Amos-Abi- 
tibi), doubted that another mass 
marriage would ever be held. “There 
was too much cheap publicity and 
comment,” he said. “Many people 
did not understand our purpose, and 
laughed at us.” 

It was true that some newspapers 
covered the event rather as if it were 
a circus, that some ribald remarks 
were heard on the sidelines, and that 
a number of disapproving persons 
condemned it as a “mockery of mar- 
riage.” 

Yet it was intended to be, and has 


proved to have been, anything but a 
circus. Few of the thousands who 
saw a carnival spirit in the mass 
marriage understood that these 105 
young French-Canadian couples 
were, in fact, the first graduating 
class of a unique “university of mar- 
riage.” The colorful spectacle was a 
valedictory to a year of serious educa- 
tion in the most important and most 
difficult of human relationships. 

This is no mere figure of speech. 
The successful graduates—and more 
were weeded out than passed—had 
each won a minimum mark of 60% 
in 15 tough examination papers con- 
taining no fewer than 750 searching 
questions on every aspect of marriage 
ranging from courtship to the psy- 
chology of choosing a mate, from 
budgeting to sex adjustment. 

What they learned has since be- 
come part of the curriculum of the 
University of Ottawa, and the course 
has spread so widely through the 
world that its sponsors have renamed 
it the International Marriage Prepa- 
ration service, and claim it has be- 
come Canada’s most important sin- 
gle influence on the everyday life of 
people in other countries. 

It is an intriguing thought that a 
French-Canadian program for hap- 
py marriage, compiled to help a 
group of young Quebec Catholic 
workers, now guides the home life 
and the love life of a million people 
in the Philippines, Lebanon, Hol- 
land, the U.S., Basutoland, India, 
New Zealand, and a score more for- 
eign lands, 
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Although the marriage-prepara- 
tion course is based on Catholic doc- 
trine, not all students are Catholics. 
In Toronto 10% of the 4,000 gradu- 
ates of classes conducted by the Paul- 
ist Fathers have been Protestants. 

The course was inspired by Pope 
Pius XI. In 1938 the Oblate priests 
and lay leaders of Quebec’s Young 
Catholic Workers were pondering a 
new project for the year for its 40,- 
000 members. The joc was founded 
in mid-depression 1932 by Father 
Henri Roy, encouraged by Quebec’s 
Catholic bishops. In 1938, he and his 
associates remembered an encyclical 
on marriage issued by Pope Pius XI 
a few years before. 

“To bring about the restoration of 
marriage, it is indeed of the utmost 


importance that the faithful should 
be well instructed concerning matri- 
mony, both by word of mouth and 
by the written word, not cursorily 
but often and fully, by means of 
plain and weighty arguments.” 
The joc decided to test the extent 


to which “restoration of marriage” 
was needed in Quebec. It was a com- 
plex task, since in Catholic commu- 
nities the basic index of marriage 
failure, divorce, was largely absent. 
“But the prohibition of divorce 
makes it all the more important that 
husband and wife be well prepared 
for a marriage that is going to last 
whether it is happy or not,” a joc 
chaplain pointed out later. 

So the joc launched a series of in- 
vestigations among its 200 branches. 
It made survey after survey among 


single people, couples about to be 
married, and some couples already 
married; queried priests, doctors, 
lawyers, judges, sociologists, mer- 
chants. The results dismayed Father 
Roy and his helpers. Not more than 
a third of the marriageable or mar- 
ried appeared to know enough about 
the physical, spiritual, emotional, or 
economic aspects of family life to 
stand a good chance of happy mar- 
riage. 

The joc started a “pilot” course. 
Originally the plan was modest: 25 
pairs of young people who intended 
to marry would be given intensive 
instruction by priests and lay experts 
in the various facets of married life. 
Their graduation would be the mass 
marriage of all 25 couples in Notre 
Dame cathedral. When some of his 
friends warned him that it might be 
regarded as a publicity stunt Father 
Roy surprised them by saying, “But 
it is propaganda—propaganda for 
happy marriage to counteract the 
other side of marriage, divorce and 
broken homes, which now gets most 
of the publicity.” 

When word of the marriage course 
spread among joc members and their 
friends, so many applied that Father 
Roy and his staff, even after a rigor- 
ous weeding out of candidates, had 
to raise the enrollment, first to 35, 
then to 50, 75, and finally to an “in- 
flexible limit” of 100. Even so, anoth- 
er five couples managed to get in by 
the time the courses started. 

These were no formal lectures, 
but evening after evening of give- 
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and-take discussions. Most of the ses- 
sions were conducted by priests, but 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, and home 
economists took part in others. There 
was “field work” on the curriculum, 
too. Three or four pairs of students 
would descend on the home of a cou- 
ple married a year or so and quiz the 
newlyweds on all aspects of their 
married life, from how they appor- 
tioned the housekeeping money to 
how they were preparing for the first 
baby. The students and their teach- 
ers wrote playlets around the prob- 
lems of marriage and acted them out 
before audiences of fellow students 
to heighten “the feeling of reality.” 

For sessions in which the biologi- 
cal aspects of marriage were dis- 
cussed, the men and women were 


separated, “because we felt that the 


young people would ask questions 
more freely and discuss the problems 
more frankly if the other sex was not 
present,” explained a joc official. 

This was the preparation for the 
spectacular “mass marriage” July 23, 
1939. Nearly two decades have 
passed since the 105 couples went 
home from St. Helen’s Island and, 
after their one big day in the lime- 
light, slipped quietly into the ano- 
nymity of everyday married life. 

As married couples they were no 
longer eligible for membership in the 
joc. But Father Roy had pledged 
that he would follow up the mar- 
riages and help with problems that 
might arise in the early years of mar- 
ried life. So the Ligue Ouvriére 
Catholique CLeague of Catholic 


Workers) was founded as a “gradu- 
ate branch” of the yoc. Today the 
Loc has an active membership of 5,- 
000, most of them graduates of the 
joc’s course in marriage preparation. 
The toc serves as a forum for dis- 
cussion of home and school problems 
and a clearinghouse of information 
on jobs, budgets, vacations, child 
psychology, and, in fact, all matters 
pertaining to family life. A special 
function of the oc has been to keep 
in touch with the life stories of the 
105 couples. 

How have they fared in 19 years? 

The fact of which toc officials 
are proudest is that they have record- 
ed no broken homes, no separations, 
among the pioneer group. 

There have been remarkably few 
deaths, too. Cyrille Paradis left a 
sickbed to take part in the ceremony, 
returned home with his bride, and 
died in less than a month. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Donat Guardad have died, 
childless. Four other wives and three 
husbands have died. 

Surprisingly, in the light of tradi- 
tionally large French-Canadian fam- 
ilies, the mass marriage has produced 
the moderate average of three chil- 
dren to a family. The largest family 
is that of Georges and Marie-Berthe 
Couture, who operate a restaurant in 
Granby, Que. They have the bois- 
terous help of the elders among their 
12 children, six girls and six boys 
ranging in age from 18 years to seven 
months. Another couple has ten 
children. 

A year after the marriages 20 chil- 
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dren had been born and 54 more 
were expected. No grandchildren 
have yet arrived, but a bumper crop 
is expected within the next two or 
three years. Many of the children 
are second- -generation students at the 
joc’s marriage-preparation course. 

How have the mass-marriage cou- 
ples prospered? There are no spec- 
tacular rags-to-riches stories among 
the 105 couples, but in a majority of 
cases there is testimony of solid 
achievement. More than 70% of the 
couples own their own homes. (In 
one group of 20 families living in the 
north suburbs of Montreal, "i? are 
homeowners.) 

The mass-marriage couples regard 


their studies in preparation for mar- 
riage as the principal influence in 


their married life and a definite fac- 
tor in their success. Consider the case 
of Henri and Thérése Séguin, the 
“lead couple” of the mass marriage. 
On the eve of their wedding, 23-year- 
old Henri had summed up what he 
had learned, and made a prediction 
for the Séguins’ future: “Without 
the course in marriage my fiancée 
and I could never have understood 
so well the practical aspects of mar- 
riage. We each now know our own 
heart and mind. Because of our train- 
ing I am certain our honeymoon will 
last and we will be better spouses 
and parents.” 

Shy Thérése Séguin added: “I 
have learned what a serious and sa- 
cred thing marriage is and all the du- 
ties it involves. Without the course I 
would have been as heedless and 


frivolous as many brides I have 
known who have been disillusioned 
when they found marriage wasn’t 
just a round of parties and pleas- 
ures.” 

How well have those brave words 
been borne out? “Better even than 
we hoped,” Henri Séguin says. “We 
have worked as a team, and it has 
been a wonderfully rewarding life.” 

When they were married Henri 
was a clerk in Montreal’s tax office. 
A few years later the “team” pon- 
dered a serious decision: should 
Henri leave his safe civil-service job 
for a more hazardous selling career? 
They decided on the venture, and 
Henri became a fur salesman. To- 
day he is vice president of McCom- 
ber Furs, Inc. With the help of 
Thérése’s shrewd household man- 
agement, learned in her premarriage 
course, the Séguins have bought a 
large building on Fleury St. They 
have four children. Eighteen-year- 
old Nicole is a physiotherapy stu- 
dent at the University of Montreal. 
The other children are planning uni- 
versity educations, toc, in common 
with many other children of the 
mass-matriage couples. None of the 
parents had attended a university, 
and some had not gone far in high 
school. 

Time after time these couples re- 
peat the theme: “The course has 
been the most important influence 
in our married life.” 

“Before this marriage all my luck 
was bad; after, all was good,” says 
Alphonse Rodrigue. “I did not even 
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have a job when I married, but I got 
one the next day.” For 17 years Rod- 
rigue has driven a bus in Montreal, 
and has earned a unique reputation 
as “the bus driver who never gets 
mad.” 

Once Rodrigue visited a joc hall 
while Father Sanschagrin was con- 
ducting a marriage-preparation class, 
“Give the students your recipe for 
happy marriage,” the priest suggest- 
ed. 
Rodrigue delivered his first and 
only lecture as a marriage expert. 
“Always kiss your wife when you 
leave home and when you return,” 
he instructed. “Then look carefully 
around for something she may have 
done. Has she put up new curtains, 
or changed the furniture around? 
Perhaps she has a new hairdo. No- 
tice such things, and praise her for 
them. In this way your honeymoon 
will never end.” 

It occurred to Father André Guay, 
one of the priests who had assisted 
at the mass marriage and had since 
joined the Catholic Center of the 
University of Ottawa, that a written 
version should be available to young 
people who could not attend classes. 
He discussed it with Father Sans- 
chagrin, who agreed. The two 
priests, with the collaboration of lay 
experts in various aspects of mar- 
riage, wrote a 15-part, 370-page text- 
book in French, The first printing of 
7,000 didn’t begin to meet the de- 
mand from French-Canadian com- 
munities. Since then 50,000 have 
been published, and the orders still 


have not been completely filled. 

Father Guay thought there might 
be some small demand for an Eng- 
lish translation. He printed 7,000, 
put a small notice in Our Sunday 
Visitor, and got 4,000 requests from 
that source alone, the majority from 
the U.S. 

This response so surprised Father 
Guay that he decided to investigate 
the potential interest in other coun- 
tries. He booked passage by air 
around the world, visited 20 coun- 
tries, and made more than 100 
speeches to Catholic groups. 

‘It turned out that none of the 
countries Father Guay visited had 
organized courses of instruction in 
marriage, but all had problems as 
great as ox greater than Canada’s. 


’ The very existence of such a course 


aroused interest everywhere. 

To date, 22 countries are produc- 
ing and distributing the course with 
the pérmission of the Catholic Cen- 
ter at Ottawa, and 60 more are ne- 
gotiating for it. Quebec Catholic 
mores are studied in Tagalog by Fili- 
pinos, in Arabic, Flemish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
and 15 dialects of India. 

An unforeseen by-product of the 
course is that the Catholic Center at 
Ottawa has become a tourist attrac- 
tion, Every summer hundreds of vis- 
itors arrive, identify themselves as 
graduates of the course, and explain, 
“We included Ottawa in our vaca- 
tion trip because we wanted to meet 
the people who taught us how to be 
happily married,” 





GENERATION AGO, marble playing 
began spontaneously when kids 
woke up one morning and knew 
somehow, without anyone’s saying 
anything about it, that the marble 
season had arrived. March was the 


big month, when most of the snow’ 
had gone and the ground was fairly 


dry: the month of marbles and 
chapped knuckles. 

There weren’t any contests or 
written rules, and, except under par- 
ental duress, no kid ever played mar- 
bles just for points. The thrill of the 
game had nothing to do with the 
mere skill of playing it, any more 
than the thrill of horse racing is con- 
nected with the physical perform- 
ance of the horses. Kids played mar- 
bles for keeps, and the excitement 
lay in the hope of having more mar- 
bles at the end of a day’s play. 

In one game, called “purgy,” play- 
ers dug four to six holes in the 
ground, each a pace or a pace and a 
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Remember glassies, 
aggies, and migs? 


half away from the other. Each play- 
er tried in turn to toss a marble into 
one of the holes. The player who 
reached and played out the last hole 
before the others became “poison.” 
This meant he could try to hit or 
“pop” the marbles of the other play- 
ers. Every marble he hit, he kept. 

In another game, a player tossed 
out a marble at any distance he 
chose. The next player tried to hit 
the marble with one of his own. If 
he did, he kept the marble. If he 
missed, it was his opponent's turn to 
try to hit him. In one variation, you 
could win your opponent's marble 
by either hitting it or coming within 
a hand's span of it. 

These were just two of the games. 
There were many others, and for 
most of them, kids used glass mar- 
bles. Sometimes these marbles were 
called aggies, although a true aggie 
was made from actual agate and was 
something that only rich kids had. 
No one ever called marbles marbles, 
and few kids ever called them alleys, 
which seemed too old-fashioned and 
formal. 


Mostly kids called glass marbles 
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MARCH IS THE MONTH FOR MARBLES 


glassies, which obviously was sensi- 
ble. There were different kinds and 
qualities of glassies. Any kid who 
suddenly appeared with a clear glas- 
sie with parallel twisting lines of 
color running through it had plainly 
gotten the marble from his father, 
who had saved it from his youth. 
This marble was all but worthless. 
The most sought after marbles 
were colored glassies in which streaks 
of the dominant color ran in swirls 
through the body of the marble, 
fading to lighter shades and, finally, 
to white. They were sheer beauty. 
Kids also used steelies, which were 
simply ball bearings, and there were 
other types of aggies, including 
crockies, which are large clay mar- 
bles having a shiny glazed surface. 
Finally, there were migs, or small 
clay marbles whose name derived 
from “miggle,” meaning a common 
playing marble. In some areas, migs 
were called megs, and in others they 
were called commies. Migs were 
made by a firm in Ohio that pro- 
duced some 25 million of them a 
year. None are manufactured today. 
Glassies put them out of business. 
But genuine, generation-old migs, 
which once sold for 15 to 20 for a 
cent, may become a collector’s item. 
Some were discovered recently on 
sale at an antique shop at 10¢ apiece. 
In one popular game in which 
migs were used, the owner of a de- 
sirable glassie, steelie, or crockie sat 
down on a sidewalk or other smooth 
surface, spread his legs apart, and 
placed the marble before him. The 








500 MILLION 
MARBLES 


The shiny glass marbles you 
see in plastic bags in the stores 
these days are part of some 500 
million marbles still made in this 
country every year and sold all 
over the world. 

The industry is concentrated 
largely in West Virginia, al- 
though one company in Illinois 
turns out a sizable quantity each 
year. There is foreign competi- 
tion, too, from Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Japan. 

Probably the largest U.S. 
maker is the Master Glass Co. of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., whose pro- 
duction is estimated by its presi- 
dent, Clinton F. Israel, to be 
about 100 million marbles a year, 
plus an equal number of glass 
balls for industrial uses. 








other kids got set to roll migs at the 
prize from a distance that usually 
was agreed upon only after furious 
argument. 

Whoever hit the aggie won it but 
had to set it up again. Two, three, 
or four squares of sidewalk were fre- 
quent distances. Six or eight were 
rarer. But games at ten or 12 squares 
were not unknown. At such a dis- 
tance, a boy could collect hundreds 
of migs at one sitting. On the other 
hand, a successful player who had 
won after rolling dozens of migs 
could lose his prize on just one shot. 

Yes, kids do still play marbles to- 
day. The National Marble tourna- 


ment, which now is held annually 
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in Asbury Park, N.J., and which 
has been running for 30 years or 
more, is the high point of the marble- 
playing year. Contestants number 
about 50, usually including half a 
dozen girls. Many of them are win- 
ners of state and local contests spon- 
sored by newspapers, service clubs, 
and other organizations. 

The tournament game is ringer, 
which is described as a sort of stand- 
ardized national game of marbles 
that is played in a ten-foot circle, and 
is replete with rules, penalties, and 
a scoring system. The idea is to 
knock marbles out of the ring with 
a shooter. Each marble knocked out 
counts one point. 

Do today’s kids go outdoors and 


start to play by themselves? Ralph 
Shurtleff, director of the National 
Marble tournament, says he suspects 
that most marble playing is done 
under tournament sponsorship or on 
playgrounds under the direction of 
adults. The same view is expressed 
frequently by fathers who say their 
sons are more inclined to use marbles 
to knock down toy soldiers on the 
living-room rug. 

Thirty years ago, says Shurtleff, 
boys had comparatively few things 
to occupy their attention. “But now,” 
he says, “kids’ time is divided among 
many things. As a result, there is 
probably a smaller percentage of 
boys playing marbles than ever be- 
fore.” 


Si 


In Our Parish 


In our parish, little Mary stayed home from school one day. When she re- 
turned, she found that all the other Ist graders had been divided into sparrows, 
bluebirds, orioles, and canaries, and each assigned a table for their nest. 

Mary stood alone and forlorn for a few minutes, and then Sister asked, “What 
are you, Mary?” 

Mary thought for a minute, and then something she had learned the first day 
of school came into her mind. 

“Sister,” she said, “you said I was a child of God.” 

* 

In our parish, parents were invited to view a hobby show conducted by the 
lower grades. The usual assortment of stamps, dolls, and model airplanes came 
in for the usual compliments. But the entry that attracted the greatest attention 
was a display of Christmas cards. Under it was a sign: “My hobby is selling 
Christmas cards. A box like this sells for $1. Order now and I will get them to you 
before Christmas.” Mrs. S. Lee. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 


Sister Mary Bede. 





By Paul Jones 





The Spirit of Philadelphia 


It is the only American city where religious 
liberty was honored from the beginning 


[ | HILADELPHIA, William Penn’s 
P | City of Brotherly Love, has 
| 4 _| long had the reputation of 
being lost in contented slumber. 
And, indeed, things are not readily 
discarded nor buildings torn down 
there, except for a great and urgent 
purpose. For instance, Penn Center, 
a group of modern skyscrapers just 
built in the heart of the city, replaced 
nothing but dilapidated commercial 
structures and the trestlework of an 
antiquated elevated railroad. 

Yet, Old Philadelphia has truly 
been transformed. A traveler stand- 
ing on the brass plate that marks the 
spot where Abraham Lincoln spoke 
on Washington’s birthday in 1861 


Independence hall, 
the cradle of Ameri- 
can liberty, where the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was pro- 
claimed on July 4, 
1776, two days after 
its adoption by the 
Continental Congress. 
From its tower rang 
out the Liberty bell, 
which treasured relic 
it now enshrines. 


+ ae 


Illustrations by 
Eugene McNerney 


today has an unobstructed view of 
the Pennsylvania Mall, a broad ex- 
panse of lawns and trees extending 
half a mile into the distance. Thus, 
today’s Philadelphia has had restored 
to it some of the atmosphere given it 
originally by its founder. And never, 
down through the years, has the city 
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forgotten the principles of tolerance 
laid down by William Penn. 

A Philadelphia visitor will be told 
that delegates to the 1st Continental 
Congress, meeting at Carpenter's 
hall in 1774, found the city a hand- 
some provincial capital. That was 
the way William Penn planned it, 
almost a century before. 

Its streets, he wrote in 1682, were 
to be “broad and lined with trees; 
every house to be put in the middle 
of the breadth of the lot, so as to 
leave ground on each side for gar- 
dens or orchards or fields, that it 
may be a green country-town, which 
will never be burnt and always be 
wholesome.” Fire and plague were 
much on Penn’s 17th-century mind. 
He had seen what the Great Fire had 
done to London, 16 years previously, 
and knew the planning and regula- 
tion that preceded the rebuilding of 
80% of the city. 

That half-rural, half-urban ap- 
pearance he gave Philadelphia, pleas- 
ing as it was, could not long survive 
the expansion of trade that followed 
independence and the growth of in- 
dustry between Jefferson’s Embargo 
of 1807 and the Civil war. 

In 1861, Abraham Lincoln, rais- 
ing a flag with a new star for Kan- 
sas) in front of Independence hall, 
looked out upon a close-packed com- 
mercial city. Its Georgian churches, 
its Revolutionary buildings, its-state- 
ly colonial mansions, were hemmed 
in and hidden by shops and news- 
paper offices, insurance agencies, 
commission houses, banks, hotels, 


theaters, and other enterprises. 

Until four or five years ago, the 
city was still as Lincoln saw it. Then 
the state of Pennsylvania and the 
Federal Park service entered upon a 
joint plan, designed to re-create the 
open atmosphere of other days. 

To the east of Independence 
Square, the Federal Mall has opened 
even more surprising vistas. With 
the exception of the modern Cus- 
toms House at 2nd St., every edifice 
in an area of three city blocks is be- 
ing torn down, unless it has some 
historic or architectural significance. 
The youngest of the buildings 
spared is the Merchants Exchange, a 
handsome specimen of the Greek re- 
vival, and the exchange is old 
enough to boast that Congressman 
Davy Crockett harangued a noon 
crowd of brokers from its balcony in 
1834. 

The plan involved demolishing 
more than 200 solid lofts and office 
buildings, besides stores and lunch- 
rooms. But the result is to set off the 
relics of our national history in some- 
thing like the country calm of the 
18th century. 

Here, standing alone again, is Car- 
penter’s hall, a little gem of Georgian 
craftsmanship. Beside it, restored, is 
the New hall, which, after 183 years, 
has passed to the custody of the Ma- 
rines, as their permanent museum. 
The corps was founded and had its 
first recruiting station in 1775, only 
a few squares away, at the now van- 
ished Tun tavern. 

Here, too, are fine examples of the 
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Ben Franklin’s first day in Philadel- 
phia, down from Boston. 


Greek revival in architecture, Ste- 
phen Girard’s bank (1791) and the 
Old Custom House (1824), modeled 
on the Parthenon by advice of 
Thomas Jefferson, who helped set 
the terms of the competition won by 
Benjamin Latrobe and William 
Strickland. The heart of the whole 
area is Independence hall itself, 
with the first Supreme Court build- 
ing on one side, and on the other, 
Congress hall, where George Wash- 
ington and John Adams were inau- 
gurated. As a group, they form the 
focal point of both the Federal Mall 
and Pennsylvania Mall. 

Half a dozen pre-Revolutionary 
churches lie within or near the His- 
torical park, and have been recog- 
nized as national monuments. Christ 
church, St. Peter’s, and St. Paul’s are 
Episcopalian. Old Pine is Presbyteri- 
an. St. George’s is Methodist. St. Jo- 
seph’s (1732) and St. Mary’s (1763) 
are Catholic, both Jesuit founda- 
tions. 

Only a short distance away, at 6th 
and Spruce, the German Catholics 
of Philadelphia built Holy Trinity 
in 1789, and at 4th below Vine is St. 
Augustine’s (1796), Philadelphia’s 
earliest Augustinian parish. Head- 
ing contributors to the first building 
fund was President Washington, 
with a donation of $50. The first 
church was burned in the Know- 
Nothing riots of 1844. 

The great variety of these 18th- 








century church survivals testifies to 
the principle of tolerance on which 
Penn founded his colony. Other 
places may dispute with Philadel- 
phia the title of Cradle of Liberty. In 
a real sense, every one of the 13 orig- 
inal states has earned it. But Penn- 
sylvania alone, and Philadelphia par- 
ticularly, can claim the honor of be- 
ing the Cradle of Religious Liberty. 

As Monsignor Kirlin remarks in 
his Catholicity in Philadelphia, the 
faith owes a special debt to William 
Penn. 

“Of all who sought the friend- 
ly shelter of Penn’s province,” he 
wrote, “to none was it a more wel- 
come haven and safe refuge than to 
the Catholics. A bond of suffering 
united them and the Quakers. Both 
had felt the lash of persecution; both 
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had been taxed unjustly for the sup- 
port of a religion that made itself 
odious. Although the Friends had 
felt the force of laws directed pri- 
marily against ‘the Papists,’ and al- 
though Penn did not approve of all 
Catholic practices and certain doc- 
trines that he thought were Catho- 
lic, his true charity would not permit 
him to ‘except’ Catholics from his 
liberal laws, as they were ‘excepted’ 
in other colonies. 

“The result of this liberality was 
that later on when the Catholic- 
founded Maryland had fallen away, 
and the Church of England was 
there established by law; when Cath- 
olics were deprived of the rights they 
had accorded to those who were per- 
secuting them; when in New Jersey 
liberty of conscience was granted to 
all ‘except Papists’; when in New 
York to harbor a priest was a penal 
offense—in Pennsylvania Catholics 
were free and untrammeled in the 
open practice of their religion.” 

Before the Revolution, John Ad- 
ams reported, Catholics in New 
England were “as scarce as comets,” 
and Quakers were hunted down, like 
other nonconformists, without mer- 
cy. But in October, 1774, when Ad- 
ams was in Philadelphia for the 1st 
Continental Congress, he and Col. 
George Washington of Virginia, “led 
by curiosity and good company,” 
went to Vespers and heard a sermon 
on the duties of parents to their chil- 
dren. That was in Old St. Mary’s, 
4th St. below Locust. In the morn- 
ing, the two future Presidents had 


gone to a Presbyterian service, for 
them an equal novelty. 

It is significant that the Continen- 
tal Congress met all through the war, 
except for the period of British oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia (October, 
1777, to June, 1778), in a city where 
they could see for themselves how 
well complete religious tolerance 
worked in America. The same ob- 
servation holds for the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1787; many of the 
delegates had, as members of Con- 
gress, attended the Te Deum sung 
at St. Mary’s on July 4, 1779, in 
thanksgiving for the colonies’ inde- 
pendence. 

They had heard the irreproachable 
sentiments expressed in the sermon 
delivered by Father Bandol, chap- 
lain to the French minister. Con- 
gress asked leave to print the dis- 
course, and the diplomat wrote 
home: “It is the first ceremony of the 
kind in the 13 States, and it is 
thought the éclat of it will have a 
beneficial influence.” 

There is no doubt that it did, and 
in ways not foreseen by the Chevali- 
er Gerard, who was thinking prima- 
tily of rallying Catholic Tories to 
the cause of independence. More im- 
portant in the long run was the ef- 
fect of this and other occasions, like 
the Mass of Thanksgiving after the 
victory at Yorktown, when leaders 
from less tolerant states would wit- 
ness the complete harmony between 
the loftiest patriotism and the deep- 
est faith. 

It is a paradox of history that the 
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anti-Catholic Know-Nothing riots of 
1844 were worse in Philadelphia 
than anywhere else. Two churches, 
with their rectories and convents, 
were burned to the ground. Two 
hundred families were left homeless. 
An ignorant mob, inflamed by ambi- 
tious leaders, carried the priceless 
books of the Augustinian monastery 
into the street, and threw them into 
a bonfire. 

But the support offered the Cath- 
olics by the city administration and 
by their non-Catholic friends was in 
the best tradition of Philadelphia’s 
tolerance for everything but intoler- 
ance. Ten thousand citizens, upon 
an appeal from Mayor Scott, gath- 
ered at Independence Square to or- 
ganize the restoration of law and 
order. Militia companies, the great 


majority Protestant, performed prod- 
igies, and a volunteer detachment of 


resolute young men from the old 
families took up quarters in the dio- 
cesan seminary, to defend it against 
the rioters. Bishop Kenrick himself 
found asylum in the house of Dr. 
Tyng, pastor of a Protestant church 
at 15th and Chestnut. 

On that occasion, the bishop re- 
fused to sanction the formation of 
armed Catholic defense companies 
in the threatened parishes. “I have 
placed my churches under the care 
of the municipal authorities,” he 
said. 

“It is their duty to protect them. 
Rather let every church burn than 
shed one drop of blood or imperil 
one precious soul.” 

When the crisis passed, he went 
back to his work. Within two years, 
he had founded three new parishes 
in Philadelphia and had launched 
plans for building the great Cathe- 
dral of Sts. Peter and Paul, which 
stands, iately enlarged and renovat- 
ed, on Logan Square, midway be- 
tween the monumental City Hall 
and the Art Museum at Fairmount. 

The city is proud of its firsts in the 
cultural field: though they are an- 
cient, they have a way of surviving, 
of growing vigorously into the pres- 
ent. The world-famous Philadelphia 
Orchestra still has its home in the 
oldest Academy of Music in Amer- 
ica. 

A sophisticated loop of express- 
ways, finished this year, makes Phil- 


William Penn, Father of Philadelphia 


and champion of religious tolerance. 
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adelphia the easiest city to penetrate 
by car from suburbs that a visitor is 
likely to find anywhere. 

The city is canalizing one of the 
four or five great floods of expansion 
that have marked its long life. It is a 
growth that has created problems for 
the Church as well as the municipal- 
ity. In the seven years that have 
passed since Cardinal O’Hara was 
installed as archbishop, he has 
founded 33 parishes and built 12 
new high schools. One of them, the 
Cardinal Dougherty High school, is 
the largest in the world, with 6,500 
students. 

Long a great educational center, 
since the days when Thomas Jeffer- 
son advised a young man to study in 
Philadelphia rather than Williams- 


Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul 
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burg, “a mere academic village,” the 
city has advantages in Catholic high- 
er education to match its secular 
reputation. Villanova university, St. 
Joseph’s, La Salle, Chestnut ‘Hill, 
Rosemont, and Immaculata are well 
known, and the number of such in- 
stitutions is growing. 

The community has always recog- 
nized generously the contribution 
made to the Philadelphia spirit by 
the work of the Catholic Church. It 
is a friendly, tolerant feeling that 
Catholics can return in good con- 
science. For did not Penn write, on 
April 10, 1685, to his agent concern- 
ing the earliest Catholic settler: “Re- 
member me to J. Gray ye R.C. Keep 
things well with such persons for 
our general credit.” 





By Mary Morrissey * 
Condensed from “Columbia’ 


Last of t the Trou Ladours 


Victor Herbert's centenary finds 
his music being played and loved 
every hour of the day 


1% 





NE OF THE Most successful TV 
spectaculars to date has been 
Babes in Toyland, a 55-year-old oper- 
etta by the Irish- American composer 
Victor Herbert, who died in 1924. It 
has been staged twice by nxo-tv, the 


second time in response to popular 
demand, The network still gets mail 
pleading for a third performance. 

Fashions in popular music come 
and go, but Victor Herbert holds his 
vast, affectionate audience. “Every 
hour of every day, year in and year 
out, a Victor Herbert piece is being 
played somewhere in the world,” an 
ascap official says. Ascap (the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, which protects 
copyrights, and which Victor Her- 
bert helped found) zealously guards 
statistics on Victor Herbert royalties. 
But his name is among those that net 
around $100,000 annually. 

To both singers and instrumental- 
ists, Herbert is a treasure chest. It 


would be hard to find a soloist, glee 
club, or band that hasn’t delved into 
the rich musical heritage he left. 

A current upswing in the sales of 
Victor Herbert sheet music is attrib- 
uted by Witmark & Co., publishers 
of his music,-to the electric organ. 

“Tt looks as though the electric organ 
is going to be the next big family 
instrument,” says Clark Bolby of 
Witmark. “Victor Herbert’s music, 
with its rich sentiment and the colors 
of tone you can get from it, is per- 
fect for the organ.” 

Herbert wrote music that is loved, 
regardless of time or place. It was 
unfailingly melodic, gay, lilting. 
Composer and critic Deems Taylor 
summed it up: “Victor Herbert's 
music could be trivial at times, but 
he never wrote a vulgar line in his 
life. No one else has quite his com- 
bination of effortless spontaneity and 
endearing lightheartedness. When 
he died, the musical world lost some- 
one it will never replace. He was 
the last of the troubadours. He had 
the gift of song. His music bubbled 
and sparkled and charmed.” 

The paradox is that while his 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. November, 1958. © 1958, and reprinted with permission. 
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music lives on, Victor Herbert him- 
self is now practically unknown. A 
whole new generation is completely 
unaware of his personality. Another 
generation thinks of him in terms of 
a film biography, wherein Mary 
Martin played operetta star Fritzi 
Scheff to Walter Connolly's Victor 
Herbert. Still others think of him 
strictly as the composer of songs sung 
by Jeannette MacDonald and Nel- 
son Eddy. 

No man in America could do so 
many things in music so well. He 
brought new vitality and dazzling 
techniques to American music. He 
was one of the greatest cello virtuosos 
in the world, and was the peer of any 
symphonic conductor of his time. 

For a quarter of a century, his 
name was synonymous with Broad- 
way and the best it had to offer in 
the way of musical theater. In the 
course of his all too short career he 
wrote two grand operas, more than 
40 operettas and musical comedies, 
and uncounted single compositions, 
serious as well as popular. No one 
else bridged the gap between classi- 
cal and popular music as successfully 
as he did. 

Although America claims him as 
her own, Victor Herbert was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, on Feb. 1, 1859. 
His grandfather was the famous 
Irish novelist, painter, and musician, 
Samuel Lover. Victor’s view of Dub- 
lin was mainly from a baby carriage; 
he left Ireland when he was two 
years old. Nevertheless, he remained 
vociferously proud of his birthplace. 


He grew up in Germany. His 
mother, widowed soon after he was 
born, met and married a German 
physician. She hoped that Victor, 
too, would become a doctor, but he 
did not have enough money for a 
medical education. Fortunately for 
the world, he reached for a piccolo 
instead of a scalpel. 

He didn’t like the piccolo. (“You 
always had to keep oiling and polish- 
ing the rosewood,” he told friends 
years later.) But he did become 
enamored of the cello. In a remark- 
ably short time, he became the best 
cellist in Stuttgart. He became equal- 
ly proficient with other instruments, 
and mastered the difficult art of mu- 
sical composition. 

Herbert was first cellist of the 
Stuttgart Court Opera when his life 
took a twist that might have been 
part of the plot for one of the oper- 
ettas he was later to write. 

He was engaged to a talented 
young soprano named Thérése Foer- 
ster. The Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany of New York was canvassing 
Germany for talent. A scout came to 
Stuttgart to audition a tenor. The 
tenor wasn’t available, but Mlle. 
Foerster was. She sang so beautifully 
that she got a contract. But it was a 
case of take me, take my fiancé. 
Thérése refused to leave Stuttgart 
unless Victor got a contract, too. 

Somewhat reluctantly, the repre- 
sentative gave Victor a contract to 
play in the orchestra. In the fall of 
1886, the newlyweds arrived in New 


York. 
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Victor didn’t stay in the Met pit 
for more than a season. He gave cello 
lessons; formed his own ‘orchestra 
and made successful tours; directed 
and played in an excellent string 
quartet; played with the New York 
Philharmonic society. And he com- 
posed music: gay, fluid melodies that 
soon had people talking about him. 

One of his most challenging jobs 
came in 1893, when he sook: over the 
famous 22nd Regimental band of 
New York, better known as Gil- 
more’s band. He brought such high 
standards of performance to it that 
the prejudice against bands as a con- 
cert medium was greatly reduced. In 
1895, he covered 51 towns and gave 
62 concerts in 53 days. 

“He’s always so enthusiastic we 
forget about being tired,” a bands- 
man told a reporter in Florida. “He 
knows how to get all the music out 
of a man. You couldn’t keep it back 
if you wanted to.” 

“The pen may be mightier than 
the sword,” wrote Heywood Broun 
after listening to a Victor Herbert 
concert, “but the baton beats it hol- 
low—if Victor Herbert wields it.” 

Herbert was firm, even tyrannical 
at rehearsals. He could wilt a culprit 
with sarcasm. “Kindness won’t build 
a good orchestra,” he would say. The 
rehearsals over, he was “one of the 
boys” again. 

Once, on tour, there was only one 
berth available on the train, and that 
was assigned to Herbert. He sat up 
all night with the others. 

3y 1898, Herbert was restless. He 
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had already had his first operetta 
performed on Broadway, a comic 
opera called Prince Ananias, which 
received warm praise. He hung up 
his handsome red and blue uniform 
and took on the conductorship of 
the Pittsburgh symphony orchestra, 
a position he held for six years. At 
the same time, he plunged into the 
writing of saunical comedies. 

Music flowed from his pen like 
song from a lark. In 1903 came Babes 
in Toyland, with its March of the 
Toys and the charming Toyland. 
Mlle. Modiste (1905) was another 
smash hit. The haunting waltz Kiss 
Me Again came from this one. (The 
story goes that leading lady Fritzi 
Scheff at first didn’t want to sing it, 
claiming it was much too low in pitch 
and that ao one would like it.) 

In 1405, The Red Mill set every- 
one to singing In Old New York. 
The Red Mill had a highly success- 
ful revival in 1945. Herbert achieved 
his greatest triumph with Naughty 
Marietta, in 1910. Some of the un- 
forgettable numbers from it were 
I'm Falling in Love With Someone, 
Italian Street Song, and Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life. 

Herbert’s own favorite operetta 
never achieved the success of many 
of his other works. It was Eileen, 
first called Hearts of Erin. It crystal- 
lized Herbert’s ambition to write 
the perfect Irish musical. It opened 
in Cleveland on Jan. 1, 1917, and 
the ecstatic composer referred to it as 
“the happiest day of my life.” 

“T have lived in America for many 
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years and I think I am a good Ameri- 
can citizen,” he told the audience, 
“but I was born in Dublin and I have 
always wanted to write something 
that would add to Ireland’s wealth 
of beautiful music and be worthy of 
the traditions of the race.” 

Herbert, with the famous war 
chaplain Father Francis P. Duffy, 
founded the Irish Musical society, 
and he organized and conducted the 
glee club of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick. It calls itself the Victor 
Herbert Glee club today, and still 
gives regular performances. 

To musicians, Victor Herbert will 
always be a benefactor because of the 
role he played in the establishment 
of ascap and the lively part he took 
in early battles for musical copyright. 

The historic opinion of the Sw- 
preme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that a composer's creations 
could riot be publicly performed for 
profit without his permission, was 
the result of a suit initiated by Vic- 
tor Herbert. He had gone into Shan- 
ley’s restaurant in New York City 
and had heard his Sweethearts being 
played without permission. Herbert 
sued. 

The case dragged through two 

courts and several years. But this 
victory helped put ascap on firm 
ground. 
_ Herbert benefited very little from 
ascaP during his lifetime. It was not 
until after his death that the royalty 
system was profitably working. 

Money, to Herbert, was something 
to give away. He kept his vest pock- 
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ets filled with large bills. Whenever 
he met someone who might be hav- 
ing a run of hard luck, he would 
shake hands warmly with him. And 
there was always a $20 or $50 bill 
left in the outstretched palm. 

He had a genius for friendship. 
Fritz Kreisler said, “Victor Herbert 
had the greatest capacity for pure 
friendship of all the men I have ever 
met.” The greatest test he ever put 
on his friends was simply keeping up 
with him. Actress Peggy Wood, who 
sang in some of his last productions, 
recalls, “Victor never walked; he 
moved at a sort of half-run as if in 
a vast impatience.” 

In his younger years, his hair was 
dark brown; later, it turned white, 
and he made a handsome appearance 
on stage in the splash of spotlights. 
A showman to the core, he liked to 
walk down the full length of the aisle 
at the last moment, duck into the 
orchestra pit, and take the baton 
from the rehearsal leader. 

On May 24, 1924, Herbert was 
sitting for a portrait that the Irish 
Musical society planned to present 
to him. “Don’t make me look glum,” 
he ordered the artist. “I’m a very 
happy person, and I refuse to look 
serious.” 

Two days later, he was dead of a 
heart attack. He had told no one that 
he had been warned of heart trouble. 
He preferred not to upset his be- 
loved Thérése, who had long since 
given up her own career to devote 
herself to her husband’s welfare. She 
survived him by less than three years. 





By Gosdon Exll 





End of the Cheyenne Trail 


For the Northern Cheyenne, yesterday was stormy, 
today is bleak; will tomorrow be brighter? 


ry we wirrce Inpian boy wrig- 
gles forward in the grass, 

peers around a tree trunk, 

and raises his toy rifle. “Bang! You're 
dead,” he cries. And another cowboy 
bites the dust, six-shooter half drawn. 

The fallen cowboy is a little Indi- 
an boy, too. He and his companion, 
children of the Northern Cheyenne 
tribe, do their skirmishing in a real- 
istic frontier setting on the ‘Tongue 
river in southeastern Montana. ‘They 
are resident pupils at the St. Labre 
mission school, just outside the small 
Indian reservation town of Ashland, 
Mont. 

You watch these gleeful young- 
sters at play and wonder if they ever 
reflect that their game derives from 
decisive events in the tragic history 
of their once mighty tribe. 

The earliest known homeland of 
the Cheyenne Indians was the valley 
of the St. Croix river, which flows 
between the present states of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. They were vil- 
lage dwellers living in sod-roofed log 
houses. They raised vegetables and 
hunted small game. 

Then the westward movement be- 
gan. The white men pushed the 


Chippewa; the Chippewa pushed 


the Sioux; the Sioux pushed the 
Cheyenne. The Cheyenne and the 
Sioux engaged in constant warfare. 
Later they were to fight together 
against the white man in a battle 
that will never be forgotten—the Lit- 
tle Big Horn. ~ 

By 1820, the Cheyenne had been 
pushed to the headwaters of the 
North Platte and Yellowstone rivers. 
Buffalo had become very important 
to them. Being constantly on the 
move, they had to abandon farming. 
The buffalo provided food, tents, 
bedding, clothing, moccasins, even 
needles for sewing. The eventual 
mass slaughter of the buffalo by 
white men was a dreadful tragedy 
for the plains Indians. It made them 
dependent on the white man for 


their food supply. 
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About 1830, the Cheyenne split 
up. Part of them moved down to the 
Arkansas river. The rest remained in 
the region of the Black Hills, north- 
ern Wyoming, and southern Mon- 
tana. These were the Indians known 
henceforth as the Northern Chey- 
enne. 

The Northern Cheyenne were 
constantly at war with other tribes. 
In 1837 a party of 48 warriors was 
massacred by Kiowa Indians in a 
battle on the upper branch of the 
Red river. And both sides suffered 
great losses when the Northern 
Cheyenne and Arapaho attacked the 
Kiowa and Comanche on Wolf 
creek, 

By 1840 the tribes had come to 
realize the futility of fighting. The 
Northern Cheyenne, already at 
peace with the Sioux to the north, 
made peace with the Kiowa to the 
south. These tribes now combined 
forces to build up resistance against 
the white man. 

On the plains, the hoofprints of 
the buffalo and the wild ponies were 
rapidly being replaced by the wheel 
marks of covered wagons. The poli- 
cy of moving the Indians to reserved 
areas, out of the paths of westward- 
moving whites, began to cause fierce 
strife. 

Records of transactions between 
the U.S. government and the Indi- 
ans clearly show that the Indians 
usually got a bad deal. President 
Hayes once said in a message to 
Congress, “Many, if not most, of our 
Indian wars have had their origin 


in broken promises and acts of in- 
justice on our part.” 

By the Fort Laramie treaty of 
1851, the Northern Cheyenne and 
several other tribes were to recognize 
the right of the government to estab- 
lish roads and military posts in Indi- 
an territory. The government was to 
protect the Indians against the en- 
croachment of the white man on 
lands set aside for the Indians. The 
chiefs were to be responsible for the 
punishment of any Indians who vio- 
lated the treaty. The Indians were 
to receive an annuity of $50,000 for 
50 years. 

But encroachments increased, and 
the government failed to pay prom- 
ised annuities. When the Indians 
retaliated, they were punished by 
the U.S. army instead of by their 
chiefs. Sioux Chief Stirring Bear, 
eager to keep peace, severely pun- 
ished one of his tribe for shooting a 
cow belonging to a white man. A 
U.S. soldier, not satisfied with this 
settlement, fired into the Indian 
camp and mortally wounded Chief’ 
Stirring Bear. 

The Northern Cheyenne suffered 
grave losses through a provision add- 
ed in 1855. It deprived them of any 
legal right to their hunting lands. 
The commissioners did not know 
that the Cheyenne were divided, and 
assigned them a common territory at 
the headwaters of the Arkansas river. 
The Northern Cheyenne refused to 
leave their lands, preferring to re- 
main with the Sioux. 

Many treaties followed the first 
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one at Fort Laramie. Each took 
more land from the Indians; each 
fanned the coals of hostility, Custer’s 
battle at the Little Big Horn was the 
resulting blaze. 

Events preceding this battle were 
heartbreaking for the Indians. By a 
treaty signed in 1868, the govern- 
ment promised to keep the Black 
Hills free from white settlers. But 
the discovery of gold there in 1874 
called for some quick changes, for 
whites came swarming into the hills. 
The Indians were at once restricted 
to the boundaries of the reservations. 
Those found outside were consid- 
ered hostile. 

During the winter of 1875-76, 
game was so scarce on the reserva- 
tion that the Indians faced starvation 
unless they could hunt outside. And 
when Gen. George A. Custer came 
into the area the Northern Cheyenne 
and Sioux did not wish to remain 
there. They knew of his iron-fisted 
treatment of Indians, for he had 
been engaged in Indian fighting 
since 1866. So they left for the Big 
Horn mountains. In the surround- 
ing valleys buffalo still roamed and 
hunting was good. 

In the following summer Custer 
made his advance on the Northern 
Cheyenne and Sioux, camped on the 
banks of the Little Big Horn. His 
plan was to have three columns con- 
verge on the area where the Indians 
were thought to be camped. At 
noon on June 25, 1876, he divided 
his force. Troops under Major Reno 
were the first to meet the Indians. 


They were driven back with heavy 
losses, and it was only because of 
the arrival of the second force that 
they were not completely wiped out. 

Custer, not knowing of the defeat 
of his other two forces, waited with 
his remaining 225 men. Suddenly 
the Indians were on him from all 
sides. Custer and his men were far 
outnumbered. By 3:30 in the after- 
noon the Indian camp had turned 
into a bloody battlefield. At 4:30, 
after the noise had subsided and the 
smoke had cleared, the land was cov- 
ered with bodies, both Indian and 
white. Custer and his men were 
wiped out. 

Later the Northern Cheyenne, 
because of their participation in the 
battle, were ordered to leave their 
land. They were sent to Oklahoma, 
a hot and humid country for them. 
They hated it and soon left, without 
permission, for their former home in 
Montana. Along the way many were 
killed by soldiers who had orders to 
shoot down “hostiles.” Again they 
surrendered, and this time were 
transferred to Fort Keogh. In 1883, 
after three years in the fort, they 
were released. 

Today the last remnants of the 
tribe—2,200 Northern Cheyenne— 
live in desolation in southeastern 
Montana. Of 275 families studied in 
a recent survey, 185 live in log 
homes, and 88 in frame structures. 
Nine families live in tents. The av- 
erage number of rooms per house is 
1.7. 


Sanitary conditions are bad. Gar- 
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bage and refuse are thrown out near 
the cabins. Only a few families have 
indoor toilets. Nearly half the fam- 
ilies get their water directly from a 
stream. 

The median family income per 
year is $936. The two highest family 
incomes average $9,676, but the 
heads of these families are either 
white or more than 50% white. The 
heads of the 12 lowest-income fam- 
ilies are nearly all full-blood Chey- 
ennes. The average income for these 
families is $79. 

Agriculture, labor, and welfare 
payments are the main sources of 
income. The reservation contains 


444,837 acres of semiarid land, so 
poor that it takes 20 acres to support 
one beef cow. Despite the odds, be- 


tween 25% and 30% of the families 
live on farms and ranches. The rest 
live at camps in the reservation 
towns and try to find work at saw- 
mills, garages, or ranches. About 
80% of the families receive relief 
payments. 

The Northern Cheyenne tribe has 
a young population, the median age 
being 18 years. Approximately a 
third of the tribe is below 16 years 
of age. 

Four small schools serve the Indi- 
ans. Three are public schools in the 
reservation towns. The fourth, and 
oldest, is the St. Labre mission 
school. 

The St. Labre mission got its start 
in 1883, just seven years after Cus- 
ters Last Stand. The Northern 
Cheyenne were wandering aimlessly 


in scattered groups between the 
Tongue and Rosebud rivers. A Cath- 
olic soldier at Fort Keogh recognized 
their plight. 

In response to the soldier’s request, 
Bishop James O'Connor, Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Nebraska and eastern Mon- 
tana, arranged to have a priest and 
four Ursuline nuns do missionary 
work among the impoverished Chey- 
enne. An old log cabin became chap- 
el, school, and living quarters. St. 
Labre, the beggar saint, was the 
mission’s patron. 

At first, things did not go well at 
St. Labre. It had to close for a while 
because of the ghost dance, a strange 
religious rite that had started with 
the “visions” of a Paiute Indian 
named Wovoka. Wovoka saw the 
coming of a messiah who would rid 
the land of the white man. He would 
also bring back the buffalo and the 
dead Indians. Wovoka came to think 
that he himself was this messiah; he 
created a weird ritual whereby the 
dancer would commune with the 
spirits of his departed friends. 

A Northern Cheyenne named 
Porcupine introduced the dance into 
his tribe. All the pent-up frustrations 
of the Indians found expression in 
the new religion. In a few years, how- 
ever, they came to realize its futility. 
The mission could once more carry 
on its work. Before his death in 1929, 
Porcupine himself accepted Chris- 
tianity. 

The mission has a grade school, a 
high school, and a trade school. To- 
day, 250 students attend. Most of 
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them live at the mission. The school 
has a few white students. The direc- 
tors think that the mingling of Indi- 
an and white children has good ef- 
fects in human relations. 

St. Labre is in the hands of the 
Capuchin Fathers and Franciscan 
nuns. Two priests, seven Sisters, and 
three lay instructors teach the chil- 
dren, and a nurse has recently joined 
them. Courses at the mission school 
are much the same as those in any 
up-to-date American school. Besides 
the regular academic subjects, there 
are vocational courses: business 
skills, mechanical drawing, automo- 
tive mechanics, welding, home eco- 
nomics, 

Because of their natural agility 
and speed, the Indians boys are good 
at basketball. During the last five 
years the St. Labre Warriors have 
won more than three fourths of their 
games; have taken the district cham- 
pionship two years in a row; and 
have won a_ good-sportsmanship 
award. Matthew Tall Bull plays 
center. Vincent Crooked Arm, de- 
spite his name, is the sharpest shot on 
the team. 


PRIORITY 


Many Indian children have musi- 
cal talent. Last spring the 32-piece 
St. Labre band tied for top rating in 
the district music festival. Last year, 
too, the school paper, the Arrow, re- 
ceived a superior rating from the 
Montana _ Interscholastic Editorial 
association. Art work in the Arrow 
is all by Joe Joe Little Coyote. Joe 
Joe is especially good at depicting 
stampeding buffalo or Indian braves 
with bows bent. 

The children relish the same 
things that are dear to the hearts of 
most American youngsters: movies, 
records, funny papers. Little boys 
tote toy pistols; their sisters play hop- 
scotch and whirl hula hoops. Older 
boys fish in the Tongue and hunt in 
the nearby hills. 

St. Labre graduated 11 seniors 
from its high school last year: ten 
Cheyennes and one white student. 
The teachers were overjoyed to 
know that four of the Indian gradu- 
ates planned to go to college. If they 
stick to their plans, these young 
Cheyennes have a chance to become 
the first college graduates in the his- 
tory of their tribe. 


The young couple had just finished going through their monthly bills and were 
down to the last two. “Well, honey,” sighed the husband, “we're practically broke 
by now. I don’t know which of these two we ought to pay: the electric company 


or the doctor.” 


“Why, the electric company, of course,” replied his wife promptly. “After all, 


the doctor can’t very well shut off your blood.” 


Capper’s Weekly. 
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By ¥& Fulton J. Sheen 
Condensed from “Life of Christ’’* 





not S/upper 


Christ looked forward to his cross that 
all mankind might look back to 


OME THINGS in life are too 
beautiful to be forgotten, 
____| but there can also be some- 
thing in death that is too beautiful 
to be forgotten. Hence a Memorial 
day, to recall the sacrifices of soldiers 
for the preservation of their country. 
Soldiers, however, are not born to 
die; death on a battlefield is an inter- 
ruption of their summons to live. But 
our Lord came into this world to die. 
Even at his birth, his Mother was 
reminded that He came to die. 
Since our Lord came to die, it was 
fitting that there be a memorial to 
his death. Since He was God as well 
as man, and since He never spoke 
of his death without speaking of his 
Resurrection, should He not Himself 


it 


institute the precise memorial of his 
own death and not leave it to the 
chance recollection of men? 

That is exactly what He did the 
night of the Last Supper. Our Me- 
morial day was not instituted by sol- 
diers who foresaw their death. But 
He instituted his own memorial, not 
because He would die like a soldier 
and be buried, but because He would 
live again after the Resurrection. 

The Last Supper and the Cruci- 
fixion took place during the Passover, 
when the Father, through his divine 
Son, mediated a new testament or 
covenant, as the old testament or 
covenant had been mediated through 
Moses. As Moses ratified the old 
testament with the blood of animals, 
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so Christ now ratified the new testa- 
ment with his own blood. 

The hour of his exaltation having 
come, He gathered his 12 Apostles 
about Him. In one sublime act He 
interpreted his death. He declared 
that He was making the beginning 
of the new testament or covenant 
ratified by his sacrificial death. The 
whole Mosaic and_pre-Messianic 
system of sacrifice was thus super- 
seded and fulfilled. No created fire 
came down to devour the life that 
was offered to the Father, as it had 
in the old testament; for the fire 
would be the glory of his Resurrec- 
tion and the flames of Pentecost. 

Since his death was the reason for 
his coming, He now instituted for 
his Apostles and posterity a memori- 


al of his redemption, which He had 


promised when He said that He was 


the Bread of Life. “He took bread 
and blessed and broke it, and gave it 
to them, saying, “This is my Body, 
which is to be given for you.’ ” He 
did not say, “This represents or sym- 
bolizes my Body,” but “This is my 
Body”—a Body that would be broken 
in his Passion. 

Then, taking wine into his hands, 
He said: “Drink, all of you, of this; 
for this is my Blood of the new testa- 
ment, which is to be shed for many, 
to the remission of sins.” His coming 
death was set before them in a sym- 
bolic or unbloody manner. On the 
cross, He would die by the separa- 
tion of his blood from his body. 
Hence He did not consecrate the 
bread and wine together, but sep- 


arately, to show forth the manner of 
his death by the separation of body 
and blood. 

In this act, our Lord was what He 
would be on the cross the next day: 
both priest and victim. In the old 
testament and among pagans, the 
victim, such as a goat or a sheep, was 
apart from the priest who offered it. 
In this Eucharistic action and on the 
cross, He, the priest, offered Him- 
self; therefore He was also the vic- 
tim. 

Next came the divine command 
to prolong the memorial of his 
death: “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me.” Repeat! Renew! Pro- 
long through the centuries the sac- 
rifice offered for the sins of the 
world! 

Why did our Lord use bread and 
wine as the elements of this memori- 
al? First of all, because no other 
substances in nature better symbol- 
ize unity. As bread is made from a 
multiplicity of grains of wheat, and 
wine is made from a multiplicity of 
grapes, so the many who believe are 
one in Christ. 

Second, no other substances in na- 
ture have to “suffer” more to become 
what they are than bread and wine. 
Wheat has to pass through the rigors 
of winter, be ground beneath the 
Calvary of a mill, and then subjected 
to purging fire before it can become 
bread. Grapes must be subjected to 
the Gethsemane of a wine press and 
have their life crushed from them to 
become wine. Thus do they symbol- 
ize the Passion of Christ and the con- 
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dition of salvation, for our Lord said 
that unless we die to ourselves we 
cannot live in Him. 

A third reason is that there are no 
other substances in nature which 
have more traditionally nourished 
man. In bringing these elements to 
the altar, men are equivalently bring- 
ing themselves. When bread and 
wine are taken or consumed, they 
are changed into man’s body and 
blood. But when Christ took bread 
and wine, He changed them into 
Himself. 

But because our Lord’s memorial 
was not instituted by his disciples 
but by Him, and because He could 
not be conquered by death, He 
willed that as He now looked for- 
ward to his redemptive death on the 
cross, so all the Christian ages, until 
the consummation of the world, 
should look back to the cross. 

He broke the bread to set forth the 
breaking of his own human body 
and also to show that He was a vic- 
tim by his own free will. He broke it 
by voluntary surrender, before the 
executioners would break it by their 
voluntary cruelty. 

In the Last Supper, our Lord act- 
ed independently of his Apostles in 
presenting his sacrifice under the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine. After 
his Resurrection and Ascension, 
Christ would offer his sacrifice to his 
heavenly Father through them and 
their successors. Whenever that sac- 
rifice of Christ is memorialized in the 
Church, there is an application to a 
new moment in time and a new pres- 


ence in space of the unique sacrifice 
of Christ. 

After changing the bread into his 
body and the wine into his blood, He 
“gave it to them.” By that commun- 
ion they were made one with Christ, 
to be offered with Him, in Him, and 
by Him. 

All love craves unity. As the high- 
est peak of love in the human order 
is the unity of husband and wife in 
the flesh, so the highest unity in the 
divine order is the unity of the soul 
and Christ in Communion. When 
the Apostles, and the Church later 
on, would obey our Lord’s words to 
renew the memorial and to eat and 
drink of Him, the body and blood 
would not be: that of the physical 
Christ then before them, but that of 
the glorified Christ in heaven who 
continually makes intercession for 
sinners. The salvation of the cross, 
being sovereign and eternal, is thus 
applied and actualized in the course 
of time by the heavenly Christ. 

When our Lord, after He changed 
the bread and wine to his body and 
blood, told his Apostles to eat and 
drink, He was doing for the soul of 
man what food and drink do for the 
body. Unless the plants sacrifice 
themselves to being plucked up, they 

cannot nourish or commune with 
man. The sacrifice of what is lowest 
must precede communion with what 
is higher. First his death was mysti- 
cally represented; then communion 
followed. The lower is transformed 
into the higher: chemicals into 
plants; plants into animals; chemi- 
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cals, plants, and animals into man; 
and man into Christ by communion 
with Him. 

The followers of Buddha derive 
no strength from his life but only 
from his writings. The writings of 
Christianity are not as important as 
the life of Christ, who now pours 
forth on his followers the benefits of 
his sacrifice. 

Men, left to themselves, might 
have spoiled the drama of the re- 
demption. They might have done 
two things with the death of Christ 
which would have fallen far short of 
the way of divinity. They might 
have regarded it as a drama present- 
ed once in history, like the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln. 

Had that been so, the event would 
have been only an incident, not a 
redemption: the tragic end of a man, 
not the salvation of humanity. (Re- 
grettably, this is the way many do 
look upon the cross of Christ, forget- 
ting his Resurrection and the pour- 
ing out of the merits of his cross in 


the memorial action He command- 
ed.) 

Or they might have regarded it as 
a drama which was played only once, 
but one which ought often to be re- 
called only by meditating on its de- 
tails. In this case, they would go 
back and read the accounts of the 
drama critics who lived at the time: 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
This would be only literary recall of 
his death, like Plato’s record of the 
death of Socrates, and would make 
the death of our Lord no different 
from that of any man. 

Our Lord never told anyone to 
write about the redemption, but He 
did tell his Apostles to renew it, ap- 
ply it, commemorate it, prolong it. 
He wanted the great drama of Cal- 

vary to be played not once, but for 
every age. He wanted men to be not 
just readers about his redemption, 
but actors in it, saying with Him, 
“This is my Body and this is my 
Blood,” dying to their lower natures 
to live to grace. 


PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE 


A shipwrecked sailor had been living on a desert isle for many years. One day he 


saw a ship approaching. The ship halted, and a small boat put out to the island. 


An officer tossed a bundle of newspapers to the castaway. “Captain’s compli- 
ments,” he said, “and he asks that you read these papers, then let him know 
whether you wish to be rescued.” Mrs. D. B. 


A businessman had convinced his wife that he was fully capable of taking care 
of the house while she was away. His first letter seemed to indicate that things 
were going smoothly, at least until she came to this paragraph: “I am looking 
after the house plants the way you told me to. I water them twice a week—on 
Tuesday and Wednesday.” Coronet (Jan., ’59). 





By Dee Brown 
Condensed from “The Gentle Tamers”* 





Where ‘Votes for 


Women’ Came From 


A miner’s wife played politics 
at a Wyoming tea party 


HE Estuer Morais tea party 

_ was held on the evening of 

_} Sept. 2, 1869, in a small 

shack in South Pass City, Wyoming 

territory. That tea party had as much 

significance in the fight for women’s 

rights as the Boston Tea Party had in 

the struggle for American independ- 
ence. 

At the time she gave her tea, 
Esther McQuigg Morris was 55 years 
old, a charming, self-reliant lady who 
enjoyed fierce battles and was accus- 
tomed to winning most of them. She 
was orphaned at 11, and supported 
herself as a milliner in Oswego, 
N.Y., until she married John Slack. 
In later years she followed her sec- 
ond husband, John Morris, to Wyo- 
ming to keep house for him while he 
tried to make a fortune in the gold 
diggings. 

Because of Esther Morris’ person- 
al qualities, South Pass City elected 
her justice of the peace. She was the 
first woman to hold that office any- 
where in the world. In the late 


Esther Morris 
First woman justice of the peace 


1860's, South Pass City was the larg- 
est city in Wyoming, a row of miners’ 
shacks stretching along a ledge of the 
Wind River mountains, with a popu- 
lation of 3,000, mostly gold-seeking 
males. Soon after Esther’s election, 
rowdies undertook to intimidate her, 
but of the 40 cases she tried during 
her term of office not one was ap- 
pealed. 

Esther Morris’ unique ee at- 
tracted attention around the coun- 
try. Some of the eastern sports pa- 
pers, notably the Police Gazette and 
Day's Doings, printed cartoons of 
Esther Morris, JP. They represented 
her as a formidable female who sat 
with her heels on her desk, conduct- 
ing her court with a cigar between 
her lips and whittling a heap of shav- 
ings. 

The caricatures barely amused 
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Mrs. Morris, but she wasted no time 
being annoyed by them. She was 
too busy with such important mat- 
ters as winning for women the right 
to vote. On the eve of Wyoming's 
first territorial elections, Sept. 2, 
1869, she invited 20 of the most in- 
fluential citizens of South Pass City 
to her tea party. Among the guests 
were Col. William H. Bright, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the legislature, 
and Capt. Herman G. Nickerson, 
Republican candidate. 

At the proper moment, Esther 
dropped what she thought would be 
a bombshell. With quiet seriousness, 
she suddenly asked each candidate if 
he would introduce a bill in the new 
legislature that would give the wom- 
en gt Wyoming the right to vote. 

Colonel Bright knew Mrs. Morris 


well enough to recognize her sincer- 
ity. He had a high regard for her 
learning and abilities, and, above all, 


her skill as a nurse. Esther Morris 
had probably saved the life of his 
wife Betty, nursing her through a 
difficult childbirth. Colonel Bright 
replied that he would introduce a 
women’s suffrage bill. Not to be out- 
done, the Republican candidate, 
Nickerson, said he would do the 
same if elected. 

Very likely neither candidate ex- 
pected that such a bill would ever 
reach a vote. In those days, women’s 
suffrage was considered by males as 
a subject for humorous remarks or 
bitter condemnation. But as soon as 
the election was over and Colonel 


Bright had won, Mrs. Morris took 


her campaign to Betty Bright. The 
new legislator’s wife was an intelli- 
gent woman, who put up a convinc- 
ing case for women’s suffrage. 

On Oct. 1, 1869, the Wyoming 
territorial legislature assembled for 
the first time. It was composed en- 
tirely of Democrats, but a Republi- 
can was governor, with the power of 
veto. A few days later, William 
Bright was elected president of the 
Senate. He brought up the idea of a 
women's suffrage bill, arguing that it 
would give the Democrats a chance 
to show the Republicans they were 
a more advanced party, and also that 
it would advertise Wyoming. 

None of his fellow members 
seemed to consider the bill seriously, 
but only a few spoke against it. Un- 
doubtedly some of those in favor 
foresaw an opportunity to embarrass 
their Republican governor, John 
Campbell, who would be in the posi- 
tion of having to veto it. 

Bright drew up his bill, “An Act 
to Grant to the Women of Wyoming 
Territory the Right of Suffrage and 
to Hold Office,” and introduced it 
Nov. 9, 1869. A vote was taken, and 
the result startled all Wyoming: six 
in favor, two opposed, one absent. 

The bill now went to the House, 
and as the news spread about the 
territory, men and women alike won- 
dered if Colonel Bright’s female- 
suffrage act was not some sort of 
huge practical joke. But Esther Mor- 
ris and other women saw it as a gold- 
en opportunity. They wrote letters 
and made personal calls upon mem- 
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bers of the legislature and the gov- 
ernor. Sensing a drift in the winds 
of public opinion, Cheyenne’s two 
newspapers came out heartily in sup- 
port of the bill. Bill Nye of the 
Laramie Boomerang, however, urged 
caution. 

In the House, a formidable oppo- 
sition group was set to 
kill the bill with amend- 
ments. All amendments 
failed except one, a 
change in the age re- 
quirement from 18 to 
21 being accepted. The 
vote was six in favor, 
four opposed, with one 
legislator absent. 

Now the fate of the 
act'lay in the hands of 
Gov. John Campbell. 
Several of the Demo- 
crats who had voted 
for the bill were certain the Repub- 
lican governor would veto it. But 
there was something in Campbell's 
background that the legislators were 
unaware of: as a young man he had 
lived in Salem, Ohio, one of the first 
towns to hold a women’s suffrage 
convention. A lover of oratory, he 
had attended the convention to hear 
Susan B. Anthony speak, and he had 
been impressed by her arguments in 
favor of suffrage for women. Al- 
though caught now in a bitter cross 
fire of opinion for and against the 
territorial suffrage bill, Campbell 
signed it, on Dec. 10, 1869. For the 
first time anywhere on earth, women 
had won the legal right to vote. 


Louisa Swain 
First woman to vote 


According to a prominent Wyo- 
ming male citizen, the most amazed 
inhabitants of the territory were the 
women themselves. 

Even before they had an oppor- 
tunity to vote in an election, a few 
Wyoming women found themselves 
involved in the second provision of 
the suffrage act, the 
right to hold office. 
During late 1869 and 
early 1870, thousands 
of idle railroad laborers 
collected in Laramie 
following completion of 
the Union Pacific, and 
lawlessness almost got 
out of hand. Male juries 
brought in so few con- 
victions that when the 
grand jury was empan- 
eled in March, 1870, 
someone had the bril- 
liant idea of recognizing the new 
Wyoming law and naming women 
to jury duty. 

Six women and six men were sum- 
moned to sit on the grand jury, the 
first notice going to Eliza Stewart, 
Laramie schoolteacher. And for the 
first time in criminal-court history, 
the presiding justice, John H. Howe, 
brought the assembly to order with 
the words: “Ladies and gentlemen of 
the grand jury.” 

As soon as news of the grand jury 
reached the East, periodicals dis- 
patched reporters, photographers, 
and artists to Laramie. The women 
jurors refused to sit for photographs, 
and when they discovered newspa- 
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per artists in the courtroom sketching 
their portraits, they donned heavy 
veils. The artists resorted to carica- 
ture. 

The first mixed grand jury was in 
session for three weeks, hearing 
charges of murder, livestock stealing, 
and illegal branding. The women 
took their duties seriously, indicting 
almost all the businessmen in Lara- 
mie for keeping their places open on 
Sunday contrary to law. Even Judge 
Howe was embarrassed. If he con- 
victed all, practically every influen- 
tial businessman in town would be 
in jail. He solved that dilemma by 
paroling the gentlemen on their in- 
dividual written promises to keep 
the law. 

The first election in which Wyo- 


ming’s women voted was held Sept. 
6, 1870. Early on the morning of 
that historic day, Louisa Ann Swain, 


age 70, of Laramie, Wyo., fastened 
a fresh apron over her house dress 
and walked to the polls. She was 
carrying an empty pail for yeast to 
be purchased at a bakeshop on her 
return home. Louisa Swain was the 
first woman in the world to cast a 
vote in a public election. 

Margaret Thomson Hunter, a 
Scotch-born housewife, embarrassed 
her Democratic husband by voting 
for a Republican neighbor. 

Late in the following year, 1871, 
the women’s suffrage law ran into 
rough weather, mainly because the 
Democrats lost several seats in the 
legislative elections. The Democrats 
blamed the defeats on the very voters 


they had enfranchised in 1869—the 
ungrateful women. 

Legislators Ben Sheek, C. K. 
Nuckolls, and W. R. Steele, all 
Democrats, opened fiery attacks up- 
on the women’s suffrage law, and a 
bill was introduced to repeal it. 

Although Democrats still con- 
trolled the legislature, the prosuf- 
frage members could not stem the 
opposition tide. The repeal bill 
passed both houses and went to Gov- 
ernor Campbell. Campbell vetoed 
it immediately, and thus a Republi- 
can saved a law that was created 
originally and then repudiated by 
Democrats. The score was even, and 
both parties thenceforth could claim 
credit for enfranchising the women 
of Wyoming. 

Some 18 years later, the women’s 
suffrage law again was in jeopardy. 
In 1889, when Wyoming applied for 
statehood, opposition developed in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
because of the suffrage article in the 
territory's constitution. James Carey, 
who was in Washington, D.C., rep- 
resenting Wyoming’s case for state- 
hood, became concerned over the 
mounting attack, and he telegraphed 
back to Cheyenne for instructions. 
Local newspapers published a report 
of the situation. A group of Chey- 
enne women telegraphed Carey: 

“Drop us if you must. We can trust 
the men of Wyoming to enfranchise 
us after our territory becomes a 
state.” 

But the state legislature, mean- 
while, had also sent a telegram to 
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the Washington delegate: “We may 
stay out of the Union a hundred 
years, but we will come in with our 
women.” 

Wyoming’s bill of admission to 
statehood barely squeezed through 
the House committee and then was 
passed into law by the narrow mar- 
gins of 139 to 127 in the House, 29 
to 18 in the Senate. 

Thus defended by their males, 
Wyoming’s women peacefully cast 
their ballots for several years, then 
audaciously began running for office. 
In 1910, Mary G. Bellamy became 
the first woman elected to a state leg- 
islature. Seven years later, the all- 
male U.S. Congress was startled to 
find a woman in its membership for 
the first time in history: Jeanette 


Rankin, Representative from Wyo- 
ming. On Jan. 5, 1925, the first lady 
governor in the nation, Nellie Taylor 
Ross was installed at Cheyenne. 

Much as it had been skirmishing 
ground in the early struggles over 
Negro slavery, Kansas became a 
western battlefield in the fight for 
women’s suffrage. Through three 
decades the suffrage war raged in 
Kansas, but to no avail. Kansas 
women did not win the franchise 
until 1912. 

Other western women were victo- 
rious, however, long before that date. 
The women of Colorado, Idaho, and 
Utah were voting before 1900; in- 
deed, the first dozen states to pass 
women’s suffrage acts were all far 
west of the Mississippi river. 


ay, 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A certain pilot who flew in China during the early days of the 2nd World War 
tells of a pep talk his commanding officer once gave on the eve of an upcoming 


sortie. 

“Men,” said the C.O., “this is the toughest job we’ve ever tackled. Our planes 
are all shot up, the motors are ready to conk out, and there’s a bad storm reported 
moving toward this area. We take off at six sharp, and we'll be lucky if one out of 
five of us gets back alive. Now, don’t forget: six o’clock sharp. And if any man 
here is even 30 seconds late—why, he don't get to go!” F, J. M. 


The movie producer was telling a friend about giving his girl friend a string of 
pearls for her birthday. “Why pearls?” asked the friend. “Why don’t you give her 
something practical, like an automobile, for instance?” 


The producer merely smiled. “Did you ever hear of a phony automobile?” he 
Mrs. S. Lee. 


inquired. 
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Food for Lent 


Meatless menus need 
not be dismal 


f 


geo ANYONE can be a good cook 


today. Food processing and 
packaging has been perfected to the 
point where many dishes may be 
prepared in just a few minutes. Mod- 
ern cooking tools and equipment 
have introduced something approxi- 
mating automation into the kitchen. 
And scads of easy-to-follow recipes 
are available from a vast number of 
sources. 

But the old problem of meal plan- 
ning is still with us, and it becomes 
especially challenging during Lent. 

Good nutrition demands that we 
eat a proper variety of everyday 
foods. A daily food guide developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests that meals be planned 


By Isabel A. McGovern 





around four basic kinds of foods: 
milk, meat, fruits and vegetables, 
and breads and cereals. 

During Lent, the meat group, 
from which we derive much of our 
protein, becomes of most concern. 
Two or more servings a day of pro- 
teins (meat, poultry, fish, or eggs) is 
necessary to a well-balanced diet. 
These foods also provide necessary 
iron and vitamins. 

The challenge of preparing nour- 
ishing and beguiling meals may be 
greater when the food budget is 
small, but inexpensive dishes are 
possible for the homemaker who 
knows her nutritional asc’s. 

Economy meals can be made excit- 
ing with the right spices and flavor- 
ings. A dash of the right herb can 
make the difference between the 
mediocre and the memorable. But 
don’t go overboard; just a pinch often 
gives the desirably subtle but not 
overpowering flavor. Get a spice 
chart for experimenting. Develop 
dishes with your own trade-mark. 

For example, off-beat flavors for 
fish are contributed by mace, tarra- 
gon, dill, and thyme. Never under- 
estimate the powers of a squeeze of 
lemon, but a simple sauce is effective 
also. Creole, mustard, and olive 
sauces, or a seasoned butter can in- 
troduce many interesting variations 
to the same basic dish. 

It does take imagination to bring 
variety into the daily meals. How- 
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ever, that is what makes cookery cre- 
ative, and therefore soul-satisfying. 

One procedure is to use the tactics 
of the business world and start the 
family on a series of brainstorming 
sessions. Or go through your cook- 
books and make a list of the recipes 
that look appealing. If you haven't 
had a new cookbook for some time, 
treat yourself to one. Or take on the 
role of an inquiring reporter, and 
find out from your friends what they 
serve during Lent. You might even 
set up a recipe exchange. And don’t 
forget all those clipped recipes that 
you have stashed away; now’s the 
time to get them out. 

Learn to cook with a Chinese ac- 
cent. Because their diet has for cen- 
turies been based mainly on foods of 
plant origin, the Chinese have in- 
vented different ways to cook vege- 
tables succulently. A delightful dish 
is their sweet-and-sour fish; there are 
refreshing seafood and vegetable 
combinations and many dishes that 
are a feast for any fast day. 

Whatever you do, do something 
different for your Lenten dishes. To 
start you off, here are five foods that 
can take the place of meat and vary 
the fish regime. The accompanying 
recipes are for main dishes with a 
difference. They will be handy to 
have up your sleeve for Lent, and 
later. 


Eggs. Inside their shells is a store 
of superior protein; they are also 
well-stocked with essential minerals 
and vitamins. What's more, eggs are 


most accommodating in meal plan- 
ning. They can be prepared in seven 
basic ways and they combine happi- 
ly with many other foods. 

Moderate-to-low-temperature cook- 
ery is important. High temperatures 
and overcooking cause that rubberi- 
ness which so often gives eggs a bad 
name. For replacing meat, two 
standard-size eggs are considered an 
average serving. 

Orange-Egg Curry 

Cook 2 tablespoons chopped onion 
in 2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
until the mixture is transparent but 
not browned. Add 2. tablespoons 
flour, 1 teaspoon or more curry pow- 
der, %4 teaspoon salt, and % teaspoon 
pepper. Stir until bubbly. Add 2 
cups milk all at once. 

Cook, stirring constantly, until 
thickened. Stir in 2 teaspoons grated 
orange rind and % cup orange juice. 
Add 8 hard-cooked eggs, quartered. 

Heat, stirring gently to avoid 
breaking the eggs. Spoon over hot 
cooked rice. If desired, serve with a 
choice of these traditional accom- 
paniments: pickle relish, chopped 
peanuts, shredded coconut, chutney, 
or pickled onions. Serves 4. 


Cheese comes in abundant vari- 
ety: about 400 by name, domestic 
and imported. A dinner planned 
around a good cheese entree allows 
for a little extravagance on other 
dishes. One-half pound provides suf- 
ficient protein for a family of four. 

As with all high-protein foods, use 


low temperatures when cooking 
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cheese, and cook no longer than the 
recommended times. Otherwise it 
will become tough and stringy; fre- 
quently the cheese separates and the 
sauce or mixture curdles. 

Cheese and Spinach Pie 

Prepare a 9-inch unbaked pie 
shell. Mix % pound Swiss cheese, 
grated, with 1 tablespoon flour. Dis- 
tribute half the cheese mixture in 
pie shell. Scatter 1 cup cooked 
spinach, well drained (1 package 
of frozen chopped spinach), over 
cheese. Sprinkle remaining cheese 
over spinach. Combine 3 eggs, well- 
beaten, 1 cup evaporated milk, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, and % teaspoon pepper. 
Pour over cheese and spinach in pie 
shell. 

Bake at 400° F. for 15 minutes; 
then reduce heat to 325° F. and bake 
30 minutes longer or until knife in- 
serted in center comes out clean. 
Serve hot. Serves 4-5. 


The dry-bean family. Besides of- 
fering proteins, beans are important 
sources of minerals and B vitamins. 

Dry beans supply a lower quality 
of protein than the foods already 
mentioned, and hence are best when 
supplemented with a high-quality 
animal protein such as milk or 
cheese, or eaten with a grain food. 
Boston brown bread is a traditional 
accompaniment. One cup of cooked 
beans is an adequate protein serving. 

Bean Bake 

Cover % cup dry pinto beans and 
¥2 cup dry red kidney beans with 1 
quart boiling water. Boil 2 minutes. 


Remove from heat. Let soak 1 hour. 
Add 1 cup large dry lima beans (li- 
mas get tender more quickly than 
other dry beans, so don’t need soak- 
ing), 5 or 6 medium onions, and 1% 
teaspoons salt. 

Cover and simmer 2 hours or until 
tender. Turn into a 2-quart casserole. 
Mix ¥% cup catsup, 2 tablespoons 
molasses, 1 tablespoon vinegar, | tea- 
spoon dry mustard, and 2 teaspoon 
chili powder. Pour over beans. Cov- 
er. Bake at 350° for 30 minutes. 

Remove cover, sprinkle with 1 cup 
grated American processed cheese, 
and return to oven just until cheese 
melts. Serves 6, 


Macaroni cereals are inexpensive 


. sources of both protein and starch. 


Macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles are 
the most commonly used of the 
Italian pastas; the enriched ones are 
the most desirable. They can be used 
either alone or as extenders of fish, 
eggs, and other foods. 

The trick to making a perfect 
pasta is to plunge it into plenty of 
quickly boiling salt water and leav- 
ing it there just until it is tender, yet 
still firm to the bite. 

The macaroni family is a prolific 
one; there is almost no end to the 
shapes and sizes. Surprise the family 
by introducing new ones now and 
then. 

Macaroni Fondue 

Combine 1% cup cooked elbow 
macaroni, 1% cups grated sharp 
cheese, ¥ cup dry bread crumbs, 4 
cup melted butter or margarine, 1 
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cup hot milk, % teaspoon salt, and 
Ys teaspoon pepper. Cool to luke- 
warm. 

Beat 3 egg yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored. Add to cooled mix- 
ture. Blend in % cup chopped pi- 
miento, 2 tablespoons chopped green 
pepper, 1 tablespoon chopped pars- 
ley, and | tablespoon chopped onion. 

Beat 3 egg whites until stiff but 
not dry. Fold into macaroni mixture. 
Pour into a 1%-quart ring mold. 
Place in pan of hot water. Bake at 
350° F. for 35 to 40 minutes or until 
set. Serve with mushroom sauce. 
Serves 6. 


Bread. This cereal food, like the 
macaroni family, when supplement- 
ed with dairy products makes a nu- 
tritious combination for any good 
meal. Be sure to use enriched or 
whole-grain bread. 


Success had gone to his stomach. 
Millie McWhirter 


Sentimentality: sentiment we don’t 
share. Graham Greene 


If at first you don’t succeed, you'll prob- 
ably have more friends. 

Marcelene Cox 
[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication, Exact 


source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 


Bread entrees are among the sim- 
plest to prepare. One of the classics 
is layers of bread alternated with 
cheese, sandwich style, then baked 
in a custard. The result: a puffy, ap- 
petizing casserole. 

Sandwich Supreme 

Lightly spread 8 slices of bread 
with prepared mustard. Sprinkle 
with celery salt and paprika. Cut 
bread in half diagonally. 

Arrange bread and 3 pound sliced 
sharp cheese in alternate layers in 
buttered 12x74%x1%” baking dish, 
beginning and ending with bread 
layers. Combine 3 eggs, beaten, 1% 
cups canned tomato mushroom 
sauce, and | cup milk. Pour over 
bread. Let stand 15 minutes. 

Place dish in pan of hot water. 
Bake at 350° F. for about 50 min- 
utes or until bread is puffy and 
brown. Serve at once. Serves 6. 


The sun strides up the east, beating a 
yellow drum. A. M. Sullivan 


He could say No like a man driving a 
rivet. William B. Mowery 


A page of prancing poetry. 
Emily Dickinson 


Her hobby: raising eyebrows. 
George Hart 


Heredity: what a man believes in until 
his son acts like a fool. B Cateie 





By Edward eins 


Condensed from “. 


. But Not Conquered”* 





China is a prison 


With modern improvements, 
but a prison nonetheless 


T 4:20 a.m. oF May 13, 1954, my 
A doorbell rang in Shanghai. I 
had a good idea what I would see 
when I opened it, and I was right. 
Six armed policemen stood there, 
and in a matter of minutes they 
bundled me into a police car. This 
was it. 

As it turned out, it wasn’t. By 3:30 
of the same day I had been “tried” 
for some 19 crimes and “expelled 
from the sacred soil of China for- 
ever.” That evening, still guarded, I 
boarded the train for Hong Kong. 

During my last five years in 
Shanghai I lived under communist 
rule. I was often asked by Chinese, 
“Do people in the West know what 
we are suffering?” It is for them that 
I shall try to speak. 

When the communists swept into 
power in 1949, colossal difficulties 
lay in their way. China is a country 
larger than the U.S., much more 
divided by natural barriers and with 
only primitive communications. The 
language is difficult and only a small 
percentage of the people literate. 
Much of the traditional life, espe 





cially in the countryside, appeared 
surly soil for new ideas. Further, just 
because their victory was so sudden, 


the communists were short of 
trained, capable personnel. A gigan- 
tic task faced the new rulers. 

Yet after five years far-reaching 
changes had taken place. Some were 
desirable by any standards. 





Columban Father MacElroy, 
from Co. Monaghan, Ireland, spent 
18 years in China. He was expelled 
in 1954. He is now working among 
Irish emigrants in England. 


*Edited by Bernard T. Smyth. © 1958 by the Society of St. Columban. Reprinted with permission 
of the Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 216 pp. $3. 
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First of all, there is unified govern- 
ment. The communists rule effec- 
tively the length and breadth of the 
land. This, however, is not the first 
time in modern history that a central 
government has effectively ruled 
China. The government headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek controlled for a 
time the greater part of the same 
area. Still, to impose so much order 
so soon is a feat which commands re- 
spect. 

At the time of the communist vic- 
tory, one of China’s biggest problems 
was an apparently uncontrollable in- 
flation. The communist government 
controlled it. It meant introducing a 
new currency and, more difficult 
still, restoring the confidence of the 
people in yet another issue of paper 
money. The Chinese communists 
restored it. 

To achieve all this the Reds had 
to find an effective means of collect- 
ing taxes. There is more difficulty 
here than meets the eye, for graft 
had long been one of China’s beset- 
ting sins. Not all the taxes collected 
from the people found their way into 
the central coffers. And yet I do re- 
member a time when graft and cor- 
ruption had not reached the sad 
lengths of the latter days of the Na- 
tionalist regime. 

Good order has been restored. 

Banditry has been suppressed—al- 
though the communist papers do 
sometimes bewail the increase in 
sabotage and counterrevolutionary 
activity. But, again, the Nationalists 
by no means ignored the bandit 


problem in the days when they were 
strong enough to meet its challenge. 

City traffic is now well handled, 
but, of course, this has been made 
easier by a big decrease in the vol- 
ume of traffic. Public utilities such 
as water and light are more efficient- 
ly managed. Vice, in the strict sense, 
has been effectively cleaned up. 
Prostitutes are no longer to be seen 
in the streets. Opium smoking and 
gambling have practically ceased. 
Petty crimes are thoroughly investi- 
gated and, on the whole, justly dealt 
with. In fact, all crimes, apart from 
political crimes (real or invented), 
meet with evenly distributed and 
competent justice. 

Public officials, especially those in 
uniform, display a surprising, if su- 
perficial, sense of duty. Most of 
them are hard-working. There is ex- 
cellent discipline in all branches of 
the armed forces and in the police. 
This is the most striking single con- 
trast with the old regime. Soldiers 
now behave well in public, pay their 
fares in public vehicles, and honor 
their bills. 

Technical advances have been 
made. Railways have been extended. 
Some imposing construction projects 
have been undertaken. Heavy in- 
dustry has received special attention. 
But, it should be noted, in no case 
did the communists have to begin at 
the beginning. Railways did already 
exist, and Manchuria, the center of 
Red China’s heavy industry, was 
well on the way to industrialization 
under the Japanese. 
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In 1949 and 1950, 60% of the peo- 
ple in the newly liberated areas were 
in favor of the communists. From 
this generalization I exclude regions 
that had already known Red rule. 
There, as for instance in southern 
Kiangsi, I saw tears in people’s eyes 
at the prospect of another Red re- 
gime. As the years went by and 
communist harshness became more 
apparent, Red popularity steadily 
fell. Now, I would estimate that the 
regime is hated but feared by 80% 
of the people. But the communist 
system is now so firmly established 
that the rulers need no longer curry 
popular favor. 

Such is China today. Where there 
had been a measure of chaos, there 
is now a surfeit of order. Order, of 
course, is a good thing. But there are 


few places as orderly as a prison. 
The main thing about a prison is 


that there is no freedom in it. And 
I say deliberately and without quali- 
fication that there is no freedom for 
the individual in China. 

Look at the daily schedule of the 
wage earner. The family breadwin- 
ner (often both husband and wife 
are working) must be at his place of 
work by seven o'clock or, at latest, 
eight. An hour’s group study of the 
newspaper begins the day’s work. It 
makes no difference who the persons 
are or where they work. In a hospi- 
tal, for instance, the head surgeon 
will sit shoulder to shoulder with the 
doorman and if necessary explain 
things to him. 

Routine work then begins and 


continues until noon, when there is 
a one-hour break. To insure faithful 
adherence to ration regulations, the 
meal will be weighed. Half of the 
one-hour break will be devoted to 
eating the rationed meal, the other 
half will be spent at a small group- 
discussion meeting. Work resumes 
at one o'clock and continues until 
4:30. A section group discussion (a 
combination of small group meet- 
ings) ensues, and runs for at least 
an hour. 

The worker may now go home for 
his supper but not always to enjoy 
an evening with his family or 
friends. Divisional group meetings 
will rob him of two or possibly three 
of his evenings each week. Or per- 
haps he will see a required film. On 
such evenings he is lucky if he gets 
home at 11 p.m. His wife in many 
cases will have a somewhat similar 
schedule. His children, if very 
young, would spend the day at a 
state nursery. 

There is no freedom even in 
choice of amusement. A passing visi- 
tor to a city like Shanghai would be 
quite impressed at the sight of thou- 
sands of people coming out of the 
cinemas and theaters. What he 
would not realize is that 75% of the 
audiences were there because they 
had to be. 

Tickets are sold in the workshops, 
hospitals, and schools. Everyone 
must go when called upon, or pre- 
sent a very plausible excuse. 

Mere physical presence is not 
enough. One may be asked to write 
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an appreciation of the show seen last 
Wednesday, or be called upon for 
an opinion at Saturday night's group 
discussion meeting. 

If our passing visitor boards a 
Shanghai tram and joins the home- 
bound filmgoers, he will notice a 
curious thing. All are strangely si- 
lent. This is in violent contrast with 
the old days, when everybody bab- 
bled happily on a tram. Now all is 
quiet. It is the hushed voice of fear. 

Why do people stand for such a 
life? A very realistic appreciation of 
the use of force is evident. I have no 
difficulty in accepting the estimate 
of 14 million Chinese executed since 
1947. The people know that the 
communists not only have their 
fingers in every pie but on every 
man. 

Everyone must belong to an or- 
ganization. Mrs. Wong, living in a 
crowded Shanghai alley, must be- 
long to the local street or lane or- 
ganization. Her residence card de- 
pends on it, and without a residence 
card she will get no ration card. Oh, 
yes, she just must join, however 
bashful she may be. Membership en- 
tails attending the weekly meetings 
of the street organization. To be ab- 
sent too often would endanger her 
residence and ration cards. 

The committee of the street or- 
ganization has six branches: Hy- 
giene, Women, Well-being, Propa- 
ganda, Disagreements, and Security. 
The Hygiene department takes care 
of flies, rats, rubbish disposal, and so 


on. The Propaganda section calls for 


This article shows how the com- 
munists have achieved control 
over every segment of Chinese 
society. Next month’s CaTHoLic 

Dicest will show what the com- 

munists are now doing with this 

vast power. Read “China Builds 

an Anthill.” 
the “liberation” of Formosa or the 
suppression of the Legion of Mary. 
The Security branch notes that 
strangers were seen entering the 
house of Mrs. Lo yesterday. Who 
were they? Counterrevolutionaries? 
The Disagreements group probes 
the recent family squabble between 
Mr. and Mrs. Li. But I need not 
elaborate. 

At least one member of this com- 
mittee will be a member of some 
wider communist organization. The 
local police maintain close contact 
with each street committee and fun- 
nel upwards each fresh piece of in- 
formation on residents. The street 
organization is the state at the corn- 
er. Mrs. Wong knows she is being 
well watched. 

It is impossible to suggest, even in. 
summary, the constraints which this 
system imposes on Mrs. Wong. Sup- 
pose she has a leak in her roof. She 
may have a friend able and willing 
to fix it, but she will be very unwise 
to call him in. That would show a 
lack of confidence in the street or- 
ganization. If she is prudent, she will 
bring her problem to the next meet- 
ing, and the committee will “suggest” 
a tradesman. He will, before he 
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leaves, be very well informed on all 
that goes on under Mrs. Wong's 
roof, For all she knows he may even 
be a member of the secret police. 

Voluntary is a dreaded word. A 
particular group, say the lane com- 
mittee to which Mrs. Wong belongs, 
will rate with higher officials in pro- 
portion as it volunteers to do this or 
that. If Mrs. Wong has any strong 
convictions or ideas of her own 
which happen to be in conflict with 
the Marxist scheme, she will prob- 
ably try at first to swim against the 
current. Most of the group will have 
no strong ideas about anything, and 
it will seem easier and safer to swim 
with it. 

The group will resent the danger 
to themselves arising from the ob- 


stinacy of Mrs. Wong. From that it 
is a very short step to resentment of 


and hatred for her. If there is an 
actual party member around he will 
fan the fires of hatred. 

The next obvious stage is ill treat- 
ment of one kind or another, and 
around the corner is the possibility 
of being dubbed a counterrevolution- 
ary. Being a counterrevolutionary is 
all the capital sins rolled into one. 
Capital in every sense, for it will 
probably cost Mrs. Wong her head 
if she persists in her course. But, in- 
deed, she is very unlikely to persist. 
The day-in, day-out pressure breaks 
down her resistance and up goes her 
hand the next time there is a call for 
volunteers. 

Much of the pressure on her 
comes from larger organizations. 


While Mrs. Wong is still undecided 
between her old convictions and the 
new ways, she will be visited by per- 
haps half a dozen delegates from the 
new Democratic Youth group or the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship association. 
She will be “helped” by endless lec- 
tures on patriotism. When she final- 
ly volunteers she will receive public 
congratulations and may even be 
wined and dined by, say, the city 
branch of the All-China Democratic 
Women’s federation. 

Mrs. Wong is now expected to re- 
cruit other volunteers, for she has 
become the prisoner of what she has 
been compelled to do. And the next 
poor unfortunate gets the impression 
that Mrs. Wong is an enthusiast! I 
am convinced that by far the greater 
number of the members of these or- 
ganizations are thus railroaded into 
joining them. Once in, only the 
strongest of characters can resist the 
pull. The average man trots with the 
herd and knows how easily the herd 
may turn on him. That fear does a 
lot to keep him in line. 

And Mrs. Wong has no illusions 
whether her Red masters know much 
about her. She, like everybody else, 
knows that the police files are 
crammed with the most detailed in- 
formation about practically every- 
body. This may seem an exaggera- 
tion, but it is sober fact. Let me ex- 
plain briefly how most of the infor- 
mation is collected. 

Imagine a small section of the city 
with, say, some 2,000 population. 
Over a period of years anything from 
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50 to 100 of these will have been ar- 
rested. Some of them have been exe- 
cuted, some are still in jail, and the 
rest have been released. 

In jail each prisoner has been 
questioned, not only about himself, 
but, in the minutest detail, about the 
thoughts, words, and actions of his 
neighbors. Prisoners X, Y, and Z 
have, let us suppose, much the same 
circle of friends, and all three know 
Mrs. Wong. X, Y, and Z are ques- 
tioned separately about her and, of 
course, X will not know what Y and 
Z have already told. He has no mal- 
ice towards Mrs. Wong, but he feels 
that the interrogators will ferret out 
all the facts whether or not he him- 
self cooperates. And, in that case, 
why should he bring on himself a 
longer jail term by refusing to talk? 
So X tells all he knows. 3: story 
will be checked with the other two, 
and in the long run Mrs. Wong and 
her life story will stand an open 


book. 


Released prisoners with whom I 
have discussed this say that the aver- 
age person tells all he knows after 
about 30 hours of questioning. 
School children, too, are systematic- 
ally questioned on the thoughts and 
feelings of their parents by the politi- 
cal teacher in each school. 

I have been trying to describe 
what is almost indescribable, and I 
am not very sure that I have suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps I can do better 
with an illustration. Take the nerves 
in the human body. They branch out 
from the brain, reach to every minute 
section of the body, control all move- 
ment and bring the messages from 
everywhere back to the brain. 

In the same way does the commu- 
nist organization permeate China. It 
results in a sickening sensation of 
being caught in a trap, of being al- 
ways under the gaze of prying omni- 
present eyes. There is no way out. 
One settles down in an almost dumb 
despair. 


ECLECTIC ELECTORATE 


While making a campaign speech, a candidate for political office sought to dis- 
cover the denominational sympathies of his audience. 

“My great-grandfather,” the candidate began, “was an Episcopalian (stony 
silence), but my great-grandmother belonged to the Congregational church 
(continued silence). My grandfather was a Baptist (more silence), but my 
grandmother was a Presbyterian (still frigid silence). But I had a great-aunt 
who was a Methodist (loud applause). And I have always followed the religion 
of my great-aunt (loud and continued cheering).” He was elected. 


Coronet (Jan. ’59), 





By Ralph L. Woods 





The Man Without a Country 


Old salts who said they had sailed with him 
would have been shocked to learn the truth 


| ILLIONS OF AMERICANS during 

/ 3 the last 95 years have been 
deeply moved by Edward Everett 
Hale’s account of Philip Nolan in 
The Man Without a Country. Ac- 
cording to this famous story, Nolan, 
a dashing young army officer, was 
charged with involvement in Aaron 
Burr's conspiracy to establish an em- 
pire in the Southwest. During his 
court-martial, young Nolan in a fit 
of frenzy cried out, “Damn the 
United States! I wish I may never 
hear of the United States again!” 

The shocked judge decreed that 
Nolan should have his wish. He was 
placed aboard a naval vessel. Strict 
orders were given that he was never 
again to see or hear a word from or 
about the U.S. for the rest of his 
life. No one was allowed to mention 
the U.S. in his presence. The navy 
rigidly carried out the order during 
the 56 years Nolan spent at sea. 

The doomed man was treated 
with kindness and respect by those 
in whose charge he was placed and 
with whom he lived aboard ship as 
an officer. On his deathbed, he re- 
vealed that he had never ceased to 
love his native land. He died happy 
in the knowledge that the nation 


was thriving and fulfilling its great 
destiny. 

When The Man Without a 
Country was first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1863, most 
readers accepted it as true. Even to- 
day many assume that it was based 
on fact. 

Nevertheless, the story is strictly 
fiction. It produces an illusion of re- 
ality because Hale made such in- 
genious use of realistic details. And 
some of the details were actually in- 
tended as clues for observant read- 
ers: to show them that they were 
reading fiction, not historical fact. 
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The author of The Man Without 
a Country was a patriotic, cultured 
Boston clergyman with a pleasant 
taste for whimsy. His patriotism had 
long roots. Edward Everett Hale’s 
grandfather was a brother of the fa- 
mous Nathan Hale, who regretted 
that he had but one life to give for 
his country. 

According to family lore, when 

Edward was three years old he was 
lifted to a window to see General 
Lafayette pass by in a parade. The 
old hero was going to dedicate a 
monument at Bunker Hill. 

Young Hale studied languages 
under Professor Longfellow at Har- 
vard. His interest in American his- 
tory was quickened by George Ban- 
croft, the distinguished historian. 
He heard Ralph Waldo Emerson at 
the Harvard Divinity school, and 
listened to the great Daniel Webster, 
who often visited his parents. 

Hale’s gentle comic spirit dis- 
played itself in a popular story he 
published in the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1859, My Double and How He 
Undid Me. In this story a minister 
named Frederic Ingham tells how he 
encountered a double whom he 
trained to substitute for him at social 
and civic affairs. (Hale, who evi- 
dently was amused by anonymity, 
had previously aoe articles with 
the initials F.I.) 

Four years lates Hale revived Ing- 
ham, this time as a navy captain. He 
made him the narrator of Philip No- 
lan’s pathetic story. Since the story 


was unsigned, narrator Ingham 


quickly took on reality for many 
readers. But for an error whereby 
Hale’s name was listed in an Atlantic 
Monthly index, the author's identity 
might well have been concealed for 
years. As Hale said, “What fun it 
might have been!” 

However, in spite of a few humor- 
ous tricks in its production, the story 
was a wholly serious reflection of 
Hale’s mind. While he was still in 
college he had considered writing a 
novel about a hero who was domi- 
nated by love of home. He had con- 
cluded a college essay with a para- 
phrase of the lines from Sir Walter 
Scott he was later to use effectively: 


Breathes there the man, with soul so 
dead, 


Who never to himself hath said, 


This is my own, my native land! 


Moreover, he had long been interest- 
ed in the possibility of manipulating 
realistic details to make the improb- 
able believable. 

An event of the Civil war caused 
these preoccupations to bear fruit. 
Clement L. Vallandigham, a sym- 
pathizer with the South who was 
Democratic candidate for governor 
of Ohio, declared that he did not 
want to belong to a nation that 
would “compel by arms the loyalty 
of its citizens.” He did not want to 
belong to the U.S. 

Hale set out to answer Vallandig- 
ham by means of a story in the At- 
lantic Monthly. The story did not 
appear in the magazine until the 
December, 1863, issue. Vallandig- 
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ham had already been defeated at 
the polls and had been exiled to the 
Confederacy. While he shuffled into 
obscurity, the story designed to has- 
ten his defeat began its conquest of 
the American imagination. 

If Hale could have foreseen that 
his story would sweep the country 
and become a treasure for future 
generations, he might not have in- 
dulged in what he considered, at the 
most, a mild hoax. But if he had cast 
the story in a different mold, it 
would not have had so great an im- 
pact upon a strife-torn nation. 

He soon found himself embar- 
rassed by letters to the Atlantic 
Monthly from men who said they 
knew and had pleasant memories of 
the narrator, Frederic Ingham. Some 
even recalled having sailed with 
him. The fictitious clergyman who 
had become a fictitious captain in 
the navy assumed flesh-and-blood 
reality in the capricious memories of 
old salts. But he became equally real 
for many who did not claim previous 
acquaintance with him. 

Of course, Philip Nolan was even 
more real to readers than Ingham. 
But in his case there really was a 
historical name to go on. Philip No- 
lan, often called Captain Nolan, had 
been a Kentucky-born adventurer 
who became prominent in Louisi- 
ana. He explored Texas while head- 
ing a group of men in search of wild 
horses to be sold in New Orleans. 
On the third of these expeditions, he 
was killed by Spanish soldiers in 
1801, when he was 35. 


Hale knew about this Nolan, and 
he admitted that he deliberately ap- 
propriated his name for the story, 
though he said that he had intended 
to change the first name to Stephen. 
Hale also attributed a few facts 
about the real Nolan to the fictitious 
character. But Hale’s Nolan died in 
1863, which was 62 years after the 
death of the real Nolan. 

Few readers of the story stopped 
to investigate. They simply accepted 
as truth the account Hale had Fred- 
eric Ingham give of Philip Nolan 
and his fate. 

Shortly after the fictitious story 
appeared, it was rumored that the 
navy had admitted that an officer 
had been kept out of the country 
aboard ship all his life. It was also 
rumored that the navy said Nolan 
had been pardoned and sent home, 
where he died. 

If Hale had any apprehensions 
about the rumors, he was reassured 
by a friend who told him that navy 
officials were amused when they 
spotted the clues Hale had planted 
to indicate that his story was sheer 
invention. 

First clue was the 61-year interval 
between the deaths of the two No- 
lans. Next was the reference to the 
U.S. corvette Levant, the vessel on 
which Nolan was said to have died. 
There really had been a naval vessel 
named the Levant, but it had dis- 
appeared at sea two years before the 
time the story has it still in service. 
Its loss had been widely reported in 
the American press. According to 
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Hale, two newspapermen spotted 
this discrepancy. 

Another clue devised by Hale 
misfired. It was to have appeared in 
the story’s opening sentence: “I sup- 
pose that very few casual readers of 
the New York Herald of August 3, 
1863, observed, in an obscure ¢ corner 
among the ‘Deaths’ the announce- 
ment: ‘NOLAN. Died, on board U. S. 
Corvette Levant, Lat. 2° 11’ S., 
Long. 131° W., on the 11th of May, 
Philip Nolan.’” Hale later said that 
he meant the latitude and longitude 
to be that for the highest point in the 
Andes mountains, but that an error 
(possibly a printer’s error) placed the 
Levant of the story in the mid-Pa- 
cific, not far from the area where 
the real Levant was thought to have 
gone down. Surprisingly, it was 25 
years before Hale realized that his 
Levant was not resting on a peak in 
the Andes. 

Few readers apart from navy offi- 
cers caught any of the clues. An old 
friend, Thomas W. Higginson, read 
the story with full credence until he 
met a passage where he recognized 
a characteristic Hale trick. A Phila- 
delphia newspaperman detected the 
Levant anachronism and promptly 
denounced the story as an attempt to 
hoodwink the public, 

But the great majority of readers 
accepted the story as true. An elder- 
ly New Englander, a man who 
prided himself on his debunking of 
tradition, wrote Hale that he re- 
membered Nolan’s court-martial (as 
related in the story) in 1807. A 


Maryland woman wrote Hale that 
Nolan’s two sisters lived near her. 
Another woman said she was Nolan’s 
sister, and asked Hale to tell her 
more about her brother. 

Although pleased by the great 
public response to his story, Hale 
was upset when he was accused of 
being a counterfeiter, a forger, an 
unprincipled hoaxer. Five years after 
publication of the story, he prefaced 
a new edition of it with the remark 
that the story was “improbable,” add- 
ing that it takes place “on ships 
which had no existence,” and is 
vouched for “by officers who never 
lived.” He said that he had been 
urged to apologize for the story, be- 
cause it was injuring the federal gov- 
ernment by making it appear cruel. 
Then the spoofer in Hale popped up 
to add cryptically, “I must be per- 
mitted to say that the public, being 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ‘may be supposed to know 
something.’ ” 

A few years later, Hale, apparent- 
ly feeling guilty for having given his 
hero the name of a man who had 
really lived, wrote the story of the 
real Philip Nolan. It took the form 
of a novel called Philip Nolan’s 
Friends. But The Man Without a 
Country would not be eclipsed by 
anything else Hale wrote. Edition 
after edition came from the presses, 
including one Braille edition. 

The story was used as a text in 
shorthand courses. Editions were 
prepared for school use, some with 
historical notes. The story was trans- 
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lated into many languages. It was 
dramatized; a movie was based on it. 
In 1926, a veterans’ organization re- 
printed it for use in an Americaniza- 
tion program. In recent years it has 
appeared in de luxe editions, and it 
has had a place in many popular an- 
thologies. 

It is interesting that two of the 
most appealing pieces of American 
prose were given to the world dur- 
ing the same week of 1863. One was 
The Man Without a Country. The 


other was Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. 

The principal address at the Get- 
tysburg dedication was given, not by 
Lincoln, but by the tenet ora- 
tor Edward Everett, an uncle of the 
man who wrote The Man Without 
a Country. Everett’s two-hour ora- 
tion was soon forgotten. His neph- 
ew’s yarn, like the little speech Lin- 
coln gave at the battlefield, swiftly 
found an enduring home in Ameri- 
can hearts. 


Ses \ 


IN OUR HOUSE 


My husband is a great believer in gadgets. Last Christmas, as a present to the 
whole family, he bought one of those vibrating chairs in which, by the push of a 
button, you can give yourself a massage while relaxing at ease. 

Daddy himself was stretched out in the chair one evening when the doorbell 
rang. Terry, our youngest, went to answer it. We heard him saying, “My daddy? 
Oh, he can’t come to the door just now. He’s in the electric chair.” 

Mrs. H. A. Van Himbergen. 


I decided to engage a telephone-answering service after my wife overheard my 
nine-year-old son answering a telephone call. After some preliminary conversa- 
tion, there was a long silence as he apparently listened to the patient. Then he 
said confidently, “Try taking two aspirin tablets and wait two hours. If that 
doesn’t help, call a good doctor.” Dr. L. Binder. 


After I had been hounding him about it for three months, my eight-year-old 
son at long last got around to thanking his aunt for a Christmas ‘gift. “Dear 
Auntie,” he wrote, “I’m sorry I didn’t thank you before for my Christmas present, 
and it would serve me right if you forgot all about my birthday, which is next 
Saturday Reig Ernest Blevins. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Kay Sullivan 





Those W omen F rom 
Catholic Colleges 


Do they live happily ever after? 


WHY BOTHER sending a girl to 
\\ college? She’s just going to get 
married anyway. 

That used to be a very common 
opinion. Nowadays, most parents 
think differently about it. Husband 
and wife may ask each other, “Don’t 
you think we have to send our 
daughter to college if she’s going to 
marry well?” 

Then, for Catholic parents, comes 
still another question: “Shall we 
send our little girl to a Catholic col- 
lege?” 

At this point, littke Marcella or 
Louise (5’4” and already outgrow- 
ing mother’s wardrobe) may groan 
and interject, “Oh, gosh, now ['ll 
never meet a man! All you do at a 
Catholic college is study. Who wants 
to go toa Catholic college for girls?” 

T he answer, Marcella and Louise. 
is that a great many girls do. Last 
June, Catholic women’s colleges in 
the U.S. conferred approximately 
9,300 B.A. and B.S. degrees. There 
are 119 fully accredited four-year 
Catholic colleges for women located 
in 34 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. New York leads with 14. 
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Pennsylvania has ten; California, 
eight; Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
Ohio have six each. 

In addition, in 15 states and the 
District of Columbia are 21 Catholic 
junior colleges for women, all with 
capacity enrollments. 

At the turn of the century there 
were only a handful of Catholic col- 
leges for women in the country. Most 
of them were academies struggling 
to expand meager educational facili- 
ties. The beanstalk growth shows 
that there is a vital place for the 
Catholic women’s oo in the na- 
tion’s educational system 

What about that young woman 
who is graduated from a “Catholic 
college? Is she a mole or a social has- 
been? Does she achieve any notable 
material success? Is she less likely to 

marry than the girl who goes to a 
secular college, or the girl who 
doesn’t go to college at all? If she 
does marry, does she have a larger or 
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a smaller family than other girls? 
Does she read as many books, join as 
many clubs, support as many com- 
munity efforts? 

Would she have been better off in 
a secular co-ed college? 

A questionnaire sent recently to 
graduates of St. Joseph college, West 
Hartford, Conn., furnishes some 
interesting answers to such ques- 
tions. This particular St. Joseph col- 
lege (there are five other U. S. Cath- 
olic colleges for women dedicated to 
St. Joseph) marked its 25th anniver- 
sary in 1957. The college is operated 
by the Sisters of Mercy. Its hand- 
some colonial buildings are located 
on an 80-acre campus on the out- 
skirts of Hartford. 

In its earlier years, the majority of 
St. Joseph’s students commuted to 
the campus from nearby cities and 
towns. Today, its three residence 
halls have students from every state 
in the union, as well as from South 
America, Europe, and Asia. 

In its first quarter century, St. Jo- 
seph college has graduated more 
than 1,800 young women as quali- 
fied teachers, business specialists, 
chemists, social workers, home econ- 
omists, nurses, and laboratory tech- 
nicians and researchers. Graduates 
have achieved success as doctors, ac- 
tuaries, lawyers, librarians, members 
and officers of boards of education, 
school principals, and foreign-service 
officials. Many have entered Reli- 
gious Orders, including foreign-mis- 
sion societies. 

The questionnaire was submitted 


to graduates of the college’s first 
four classes. Answers made one fact 
crystal clear: the typical graduate of 
a Catholic women’s college is no lily 
in an ivory tower. Almost 100% cir- 
cled Yes in answer to the question 
“Did you work after graduation?” In 
fact, 50% of the girls said they are 
still working, either full or part time. 
The most popular careers by far were 
teaching and social work. 

Does a Catholic graduate earn a 
good salary? The average wage of 
the working graduates was $5,500 a 
year, with a scattering of salaries in 
the $6,000-$10,000 class. 

One respondent noted, “If I were 
paid in coin of the realm for the 
work I do, I would be wearing er- 
mine and emeralds.” She explained 
that she was currently engaged in 
the most challenging position she 
had held: housewife and mother. 

“I acquired a thirst for knowledge 
during my college years that has nev- 
er let up,” one young woman an- 
swered. She was not alone. More 
than 55% of the graduates continued 
their education after they got their 
sheepskins. Many earned Masters’ 
and Doctors’ degrees or completed 
professional and technical programs. 

As for marriage (Marcella and 
Louise, take note!) 80% of the grad- 
uates married, the majority within 
four to six years after graduation. 
This indicates a slightly slower rush 
to the altar than that of the typical 
graduate of a secular college who, 
statistics say, makes it within two to 
four years after graduation. 
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Approximately 50% were married 
to men who were not college gradu- 
ates. Of those who did marry college 
men, 20% had said Yes to men who 
had gone to Catholic colleges. 

The list of husbands’ jobs sounded 
pretty much like the yellow pages of 
the telephone directory. They in- 
cluded attorneys, industrial consult- 
ants, engineers, salesmen, teachers, 
pharmacists, buyers, printers, edi- 
tors, advertising men, dentists, ma- 
chinists, accountants, postal clerks, 
and truck drivers. Husbands’ in- 
comes ranged from $5,000 to $35,- 
000 a year; the average annual in- 
come: $8,500. 

The alumnae enthusiastically an- 
swered all questions under “family,” 
ignoring plain Yes or No alternatives 
and proudly writing in names and 
ages of their children. Fewer than 
10% of the married graduates did 
not have children. Ninety per cent 
had families of from one to eight 
children. The most frequent number 
of children was four, but families of 
five and six children were almost as 
common. Girl babies outnumbered 
the boys, so it seems likely that St. 
Joseph college can look forward to 
heavy enrollment from daughters of 
its graduates from 1960 on. 

Well over 80% of the children are 
attending parochial schools. In sev- 
eral instances the graduates ex- 
plained, “There’s no parochial school 
near us; otherwise Johnny and Mary 
would be there.” 

When asked if they planned to 
send their children to Catholic col- 


leges, the mothers almost unani- 
mously answered Yes, Some sample 
answers: “I wouldn’t think of any- 
thing else.” “They'll need all the 
Catholic philosophy they can get to 
cope with life.” “We want our chil- 
dren to have spiritual direction as 
well as good courses of study.” “Yes— 
for a well-rounded education that 
will teach them to keep first things 
first.” 

The pet hobbies of the typical St. 
Joseph’s graduate are reading, cook- 
ing, gardening, and sewing, in that 
order. The sport most often men- 
tioned was golf. One mother of 
three answered the favorite-hobbies 
question with a heavily underlined 
resting. 

The alumnae revealed that they 
have done considerable traveling 
since graduation, most of it within 
the U.S. As would be expected, the 
unmarried women or the married 
women without children have taken 
more trips abroad. France and Italy 
were the most frequent destinations. 

As for reading, the average gradu- 
ate said she read from five to nine 
hours each week; the average num- 
ber of books read annually was 15, 
with the balance in favor of fiction. 
Many reported they read at least 50 
books a year. One graduate reported 
that she “skimmed” through 300 
books a year, but only because her 
job as a book reviewer required her 
to read that way. 

Other figures revealed that the 
typical graduate takes her role in her 
parish and community seriously. 
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When asked to tell whether they be- 
longed to parish, professional, civic, 
cultural, or purely social clubs, about 
70% of the graduates checked off a 
minimum of two clubs, with one of 
these inevitably a parish organiza- 
tion. Parish women’s clubs, hospital 
auxiliaries, and alumnae-chapter 
groups ranked highest in favor, along 
with Brownies, Girl and Boy Scouts, 
and PTA groups. 

Most of the women said they cher- 
ished vivid memories of the campus. 
They recalled such things as “the 
family spirit in and out of class,” “the 
kindness and interest of the Sisters,” 
“the living so close to the chapel and 
the Blessed Sacrament,” “the en- 


thusiasm of students and teachers,” 


“the way everybody worked togeth- 


r.” Among classes best remembered, 
ethics and philosophy courses out- 
ranked other subjects. 

How does a Catholic-college grad- 
uate evaluate her education? Does 
she have any regrets about having 
attended an all- -girl college? Here’s 
what the St. Joseph’s alumnae said. 

“Going to a Catholic college made 
me a better wife and mother.” 

“It deepened my faith, broadened 
my outlook and interests, taught me 
the privileges and obligations “of the 
Catholic in this world.” 

“Going to a woman’s college was 
the best place for me to learn to be 
a real woman.” 

“It gave me purpose in life. When 
I entered college I was an agnostic, 
because no one had answered my 
questions about religion adequately.” 


“College made me proud of what 
I am—a Catholic. I do not apologize 
for my religious affiliation, nor do I 
initiate religious arguments. But 
when questions do arise, I am able 
to give the Catholie position.” 

Any adverse comments? One 
wrote wistfully that she never had 
any fun at college because too much 
studying was required. Another said 
she had felt ov erprotected by the 
Sisters. “Not enough social activi- 
ties,” complained a graduate who 
listed present membership in ten or- 
ganizations. 

“This is not a hostile criticism,” 
commented one woman, “but does a 
Catholic college do enough to en- 
courage the independent, competi- 
tive spirit so necessary in business or 
politics today? I think not, although 
t don’t know w hy not.” 

Have college girls’ attitudes and 
goals changed in the past few years? 

Sister Mary Theodore, president 
and former dean of St. Joseph’s, an- 
swers with an emphatic Yes. 

“Nowadays, the girls think first of 
marriage; only 10% have strictly in- 
‘llectnal aims,” she states. “I remem- 
ber that when the college started, 
during the depression years, students 
felt they were fortunate to get college 
training. Their attitude towards 
study revealed their gratitude. Most 
of them wanted to work after gradu- 
ation to pay back their families.” 

The prewar student wasn’t as con- 
cerned about social events as her 
postwar sister, nor even about mar- 
riage. 
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“I don’t think any engagements 
were announced in our first senior 
class,” she says. “But this year at 
least 17 diamond rings were flashed 
by members of the graduating class. 
Many were married before they had 
time to frame their diplomas.” 

Sister Theodore adds, “Girls often 
come to me now and ask me to talk 
to their parents. ‘They think I should 


know what career to choose, the girls 
§ 


Louises who are uncertain about the 
advantages of attending a Catholic 
college might consider thoughtfully 
this summation by a St. Joseph grad: 
“I am sure I could have learned just 
as much biology or math or English 
literature at any other college. But 
I'm glad I went where I did. It 
wasn’t one teacher or one particular 
course; it was the total program, the 
whole four years of absorbing the 


Catholic attitude towards life. I draw 
upon this foundation a dozen times 
a week—in picking a book or voting, 
in conversations with my husband or 
children, in discussions with my 
neighbors, even when I’m doing the 
simplest household chores.” 


say. ‘I don’t want a career. I want a 
home and family.’ Of course, we try 
to impress on both parents and stu- 
dents the fact that college is not 
necessarily a steppingstone to a job. 
It is a preparation for life.” 

Any parents and any Marcellas or 


een 
THE PERFECT ASSIST 


Pope John XXIII is a master in the art of the soft answer that deflects wrath. 
When he was nuncio in Paris, he firmly resisted all attempts to drag him into 
domestic political conflicts. His patience and skill were put to a severe test at a 
reception for the diplomatic corps celebrating the city’s 2000th anniversary. 

The mayor at the time was Pierre de Gaulle, Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s 
brother. Pierre chose this occasion to deliver a highly embarrassing tirade 
denouncing his brother's political opponents. 

Monsignor Roncalli rose to speak as dean of the diplomatic corps. An anxious 
hush fell over the fired-up assembly. “I have just visited a beautiful exhibition 
of books organized in connection with the anniversary,” he said chattily, as if 
nothing unpleasant had occurred. “I have noticed with special interest that the 
author of the first book printed in Paris was a man from Bergamo like myself. 
His book is a handbook on good manners.” 

The tension was broken. Veteran diplomats agreed that the most vigorous 
rebuke could not have been as effective as the gentle hint delivered by the 
genial priest from Lombardy. 
Washington Post (3 Nov. ’58). 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





By Doron K. Antrim 





You can make music 


Want to wham a bongo 


with a combo? 
pen 

HE DO-IT-YOURSELF move- 
| 23 ment has spread to music. 
One out of every seven 
Rantala plays an instrument. 

One reason for this epidemic of 
music making is that instruments are 
now easier to play. On the chord or- 
gan, for instance, electricity takes 
over the work of forming chords; 
you merely push buttons. At first 
sitting, you can usually play Long, 
Long Ago. 

If you're like most people, you 
pine to raise a few blue notes your- 
self. Who doesn’t? But you've 
squelched the urge because of alibis: 
no time to practice, no talent, and 
the like. You can forget these alibis 
herewith. Here are ten instruments 
you can play in a matter of minutes. 
Real instruments, too, not toys. 

Does a lively calypso rhythm set 
your toes twitching? Then the bongo 
drums may be your meat. On the 
two-toned bongos you can play 
rhythm for music on radio or records, 
or accompany an improv rised combo. 
Bongos cost $12 and up. Get going 
on these and there’s never a » dull 
moment. The Duke of Windsor, it 
is said, would walk a mile any day 
to wham a bongo with a combo. 

You want a melody instrument? 





You can play the kazoo right off. All 
you do is hum a tune into it. A fuzzy 
sound with overtones of oboes and 
snake charmers comes out. The dif- 
ference is that it would take you 
years to make an oboe behave. The 
kazoo you pick up and play. The 
kazoo (15¢) derives from the tissue- 
paper-covered musical comb. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert have played 
and composed music for the comb, 
so you're in excellent company. 

Another melody instrument al- 
most as easy to play is the jaws harp 
(50¢ up), more often called the 
jew’s harp. The instrument has no 
connection with Jews, nor is it a 
harp; it’s also called the Irish harp. 
In France it’s called the guimbarde, 
in Germany, the brummeisen (buzz- 
ing iron), in Scotland, the trump. 
Whatever its name, this diminutive 
instrument has beguiled people the 
world over. It’s shaped like a small 
lyre with a vibrating tongue bent at 
right angles. The tone is tangy and 
ethereal. 
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If your taste runs to reeds, 
may select the world’s most popular 
instrument, the harmonica. Henry 
Ford and King Gustaf of Sweden 
were devotees, and among Presi- 
dents, Lincoln, Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Eisenhower. During the war, 
when harmonicas were hard to get, 
Mamie Eisenhower found one and 
dispatched it to her husband. It eased 
some of the tense moments. 

I can testify to the value of a 
harmonica when a feller needs a 
friend. When I was a boy a hatchet 
sideswiped my left ankle. The doc- 
tor said, “Hummmm, I'l] have to 
take a few stitches.” Somewhat des- 
perately I dug my hands into my 
One ‘of them encountered 
While the doctor 


you 


poc ke <3. 
my harmonica. 


stitched, | played, although I felt 
like yelling bloody murder. 

] larmonicas ($1. 50 up) are single 
and double-hole reed instruments. 


The latter gives a fuller tone and 
costs more, but both are played the 
same. Don’t tackle the chromatic 
($7.50, plays sharps and flats) until 
you can play the other. 

If your fancy runs to wood winds 
there’s the ocarina, which eased the 
battle weariness of many a GI (plas- 
tic, 50¢ up, wood more). It has a 
round, beautiful tone. To play, you 
merely blow into it while covering 
and uncovering the finger holes. 

More streamlined and on the same 
principal are the tonette and song 
flute ($1). A professional flautist, 
Ziegner Swanson, invented the ton- 
ette. It has a tone like a flute but is 


more compact and easier to play. 
Manufacturers turned him down 
cold for five years. The man who 
finally agreed to make tonettes sold 
300,000 the first month. 

If you like the flute, consider the 
recorder. This ancient instrument 
dates back to Shakespeare's time. It 
was used in the orchestra until the 
more difficult side-blown flute sup- 
planted it. A revival of the instru- 
ment started after the 2nd World 
War. 

X\ecorders come in soprano, alto, 
tenor, bass, and sopranino Chigh 
soprano). They cost about $5 for a 
plastic soprano, more for a wood, 
which I like better. A C recorder 
makes a good starter. It’s fingered 
the same as the ocarina and tonette. 
Advantages over the ocarina are bet- 
ter tone, wider range, and a lot of 
original music. 

Melody bells are a variation of 
the xylophone and marimba. A good 
set costs about $12. Tapped as a 
xylophone, the bells yield beautiful, 
true tones. It won’t take you long to 
learn to tap out tunes. If you prefer 
a mellower tone, you can get a xylo- 
phone with wood bars for about the 
same money. 

On the autoharp, a combination 
of zither and harp, you play beauti- 
ful chords by pressing down bars to 
dampen strings not used in the 
chord and by sweeping a pick across 
the other strings from bottom to top. 
You can’t play a wrong chord note. 
On a zither or harp, it would take 
you years to play perfect chords. ‘The 
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five-chord autoharp costs around $20, 
the 12-chord around $30. The latter 
gives you enough major and minor 
chords to accompany hundreds of 
songs. 

The autoharp is admirable for ac- 
companiment to singing. You can 
play melody, too, by playing the mel- 
ody note last. You can also get guitar 
and banjo effects. If there is no piano 
in the home, the autoharp is a good 
substitute. Children love it. 

On the ukulele you make your 
own chords by pressing down strings 
with the left hand. Or you can get 
a push-button device w hich clamps 
on the neck and enables you to play 
six perfect chords. 

Plastic ukes can be had for $5. 
Mahogany altos cost around $7.50. 
Arthur Godfrey likes the baritone. 
It’s an easy switch from the uke to 
the guitar, especially from the bari- 
tone uke. 

Some 20 years ago, Laurens Ham 
engineer who couldn't 
began working on an 


mond, an 
carry a tune, 
electric organ to eliminate both reeds 
and pipes. His invention has since 
found its way into thousands of 
churches and homes. Yet Hammond 
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wasn't satishied. He knew there were 
thousands of people like himself 
with little or no musical ability, who 
would like to have the heady joy of 
playing a full-toned organ without 
years of practice. Since electricity 
produced the tones of his organ, why 
not let electricity take over part of 
the work of playing? 

Twelve years of research gave him 
the answer, the chord organ. So that 
those who couldn’t read music could 
play, Hammond used “picture mu- 
sic” resembling the ups and downs 
of a stock-market graph. 

Several companies are now mak- 
ing electronic chord organs. A small, 
portable one is selling for around 
$100. Some of the others cost up to 
$1000. 

That's the line-up. Are you 
thythm-minded? Bongos, melody 
bells. Do you like the mild; mellow 
tone of a flute? Ocarina, tonette, re- 
corder. Do reeds appeal? Harmonica. 
Do you like to sing? Autoharp, uke, 
or chord organ for accompaniment. 

Just remember: there’s an instru- 
ment for you. Find it. Get in there 
and play, and heaven help the neigh- 


bors! 


4 
Son ¢ 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


A business manager, in search of talent within his organization, passed out a 


questionnaire to younger workers. One question was: 


“What is your chief reason 


for thinking that you possess executive ability?” 


The most interesting answer he received: “I think I would make a very suc- 
cessful executive because I seldom get lonesome and would not mind working in 


a private office.” Journal of the American Medical Association (27 Dec. 58). 





sy Walter J. Ong, S. J. 


Condensed from “A 


“America” strc 


Our ‘American Way’ 


Winning friends abroad calls for 


more than wishful warmheartedness 


and candy bars for the children 


RECALL a conversation I once 

had with an American busi- 

nessman. “Whenever I do 
business with foreigners,” he an- 
nounced smugly, “I insist that they 
write me in English. It makes for 
better understanding all the way 
around.” 

“Halfway around,” I wanted to 
emend. For my American friend, 
understanding was a one-way street: 
if the other fellow understood your 
language, that meant that you were 
adjusted to him and understood him 
thoroughly. Curiously enough, my 
friend was a genuinely devoted 
Catholic layman, particularly inter- 
ested in ineeemacional relations with- 
in the Church. 

There is a dangerous and insult- 
ing innocence in this state of mind. 
To dislike foreigners as foreigners is 
a common human failing. All na- 
tions suffer from it. Other English- 
speaking peoples do not particularly 
like foreigners. The British do not. 
Their aversion to those not like 
themselves is perhaps matched only 
*70 E. 45th St., New York City 17. Nov. 


by that of the Irish. Nevertheless, 
though foreigners feel foreign in 
Great Britain as elsewhere, it is no 
great surprise to an Englishman that 
the foreigner does not speak English. 
To an American it comes as a definite 
shock. 

Our attitude toward the language 
differs from that of the English. The 
Englishman feels that the language 
is his; he is inclined to keep it for 
himself. The American feels that it 
it his, but also that it ought to be en- 
forced on everybody else, whether 
he likes it or not. Imposed for genera- 
tions on masses of non-English-speak- 
ing immigrants, American English 
is to him a reassuring badge of con- 
foriity. 

The conviction underlying this at- 
titude is simple: that everyone else 
in the world wants to be an Ameri- 
can. I have some European friends 
who are amused at this bumptious 





Father Ong teaches English at St. 
Louis university. He is the author of 
“Frontiers in American Catholicism.” 


22, 1958. @ 1958 by the America Press, and reprinted 
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assumption, and others who grow in- 
dignant at it. 

Our own history has confused us. 
In our schoolbooks we read about 
“foreigners” of all sorts who came to 
America to become Americans. Our 
folklore is full of the America-ref- 
uge-of-all-the-downtrodden-and- 
woebegone theme. We have in- 
scribed this theme on the Statue of 
Liberty: “Give me your tired, your 
poor... wretched refuse. .. .” 

Some American descendants of 
the same “refuse” are now agitating 
to have the inscription changed, but 
most of us still relish its thought. In- 
toxicated with a heady appreciation 
of our own charity, we forget that the 
non-Americans who did not come to 
- America very often did not come be- 
cause they did not wish to do so. 

This is a shattering thought for 
unthinking Americans. It is very dif- 
ficult for them to believe that anyone 
could not particularly care to be an 
American, and all but impossible for 
them to believe that anyone could 
cold-bloodedly want not to be one. 
The inscription on the Statue of Lib- 
erty and its many equivalents keep 
our collective ego shining. 

Our own great American achieve- 
ment has somehow become a positive 
psychological handicap. The U.S. 
has been a vast and successful ma- 
chine for converting into ourselves 
persons from every nation of the 
world. Unfortunately, the conver- 
sion process has so far proved a one- 
way operation. We cannot even 
imagine ourselves made over into 


other people, and we cannot put our- 
selves in the other fellow’s place. 

The conviction that all the world 
wants to be American is no doubt a 
defense reaction to the guilt feelings 
of our ancestors. We are all descend- 
ed from emigrants who, if they were 
not violently torn from their homes 
as slaves or prisoners, came here leav- 
ing behind persons to whom they 
were bound by affection and obliga- 
tions. Our folklore makes heroes of 
those who left but not of those who 
stayed. 

The facts of our history tell a more 
complex story. Tearing away from 
family and other ties may have been 
the right thing to do, but it was not 
accomplished without psychological 
hardship. The emigrant is haunted 
by the thought that he has aban- 
doned others to their fate. For he 
has, in a sense, run away from home. 

So to save face it was imperative 
that America be thought of as the 
land of opportunity. What was be- 
hind one had to be forgotten; it oc- 
casioned too much pain. One had to 
talk of opportunity in a new future. 
Americans thus developed a tend- 
ency to build their families around 
the children, who look into the fu- 
ture and do not know the past. The 
result has been that even after one 
generation the children no longer 
speak the language of their fathers. 
Second-generation Americans _be- 
came ashamed of the foreign ways of 
their parents: just as these parents 
felt guilty about leaving their own 
parents. 
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Now their own children feel guil- 
ty about them, in a different but re- 
lated way. The third generation, 
learning that their own parents, born 
in this country, felt ashamed of their 
parents for not having been born in 
this country becomes ashamed of 
its parents for having felt ashamed 
of theirs. The American family it- 
self thus becomes an instrument for 
smothering the past in vague and 
confused, but terribly real, feelings 
of shame. 

Are we so ashamed of immigrant 
ancestors, however remote, that we 
are repelled at the idea of further 
immigration into the U.S.? Since 
the Hungarian revolt against com- 
munism, the U.S. has had the low- 
est record of all major Western pow- 
ers in the receiving of refugees. We 
have taken in a far smaller propor- 
tion of these refugees than have the 
war-torn countries of Germany, 
France, and England. 

Another trait which causes us dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to other nation- 
alities is our extreme sensitivity to 
criticism. Again, such sensitivity is 
natural to all men. Citizens of other 
countries are hurt and angry when 
their country is the butt of criticism. 

3ut they are ordinarily not greatly 
surprised. The American is sur- 
prised, and his hurt and anger are 
therefore greater. 

The American’s understanding of 
other countries is complicated by the 
position of America in the techno- 
logical civilization which is rapidly 
becoming the civilization of the en- 


tire human race. As man everywhere 
moves toward greater technological 
developments, the U.S. is, for cer- 
tain historical reasons, in the van- 
guard. Seeing others moving toward 
the same goal as himself, but some- 
what behind him, the American is 
likely to think that they have their 
eyes on him and his achievements 
rather than on the goal. This as- 
sumption is comforting to the ego, 
but it hardly endears the American 
to a European. 

A related complication is the su- 
perior wealth of the U.S., not all 
of which is the product of American 
effort. Americans console themselves 
by representing other people as pant- 
ing after American wealth. They 
will do anything for American mon- 
ey, we tell ourselves. The argument 
is a two-edged sword. Turned over, 
it says that the only way Americans 
have of getting along with other na- 
tions is money. 

The problems of Americans in ad- 
justing to ways of life other than 
their own affect our foreign policy 
in many ways. Some American tech- 
nical teams in foreign countries are 
definitely less loved by the people 
around them than the corresponding 
Soviet teams. And then there is our 
utterly miserable record in providing 
diplomatic staffs able to speak the 
language of the country to which 
they are sent. 

When this serious state of affairs 
was reported to President Eisenhow- 
er, his answer was that money 
should be raised to train suitable 
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The answer must have caused 
There 
more 


men. 
some smiles in foreign lands. 
are your Americans again: 
money will cure all human ills. 

What is needed in human rela- 
tions is not just money but a certain 
quality of understanding and love. 
Money will not create in Americans 
the desire to learn foreign languages, 
which is what we so desperately 
need. The American abroad who 
wishes to learn the language of the 
people among whom he lives is the 
American capable of the kind of un- 
derstanding needed. A person's atti- 
tude toward the 1 anguage is likely to 
be his attitude toward “the civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps for this reason it is 
Americans from academic circles, 
teachers and students, who do best 
in adjusting themselves to foreign 
living. 

The American’s difficulty in ac- 
commodating himself to others is be- 
coming a matter for concern in the 
Church, as American Catholics are 
called on more and more to help man 
the Church’s supranational offices 
and to share her supranational re- 
sponsibilities. The American clergy 
and Religious suffer, of course, from 
the same psychological disabilities as 
other Americans, and the results are 
everywhere apparent. An old-time 
missioner complains that newly ar- 
rived Americans take it for granted 
that the local people will do every- 
thing the way it is done in America. 

In the Church’s Curia at Rome, 
Americans are woefully underrepre- 


sented. It is hard to get them to 


Rome or, once there, to keep them. 
We shall send money instead, and 
pray to be excused in our persons. 

In adjusting ourselves to men of 
other nations, we need first of all to 
think. For it is the unthinking “in- 
nocence” of Americans which dogs 
us, to the detriment of ourselves and 
others. Our thoughtlessness is caught 
in phrases such as “un-American ac- 
tivity” (imagine “un-British activi- 
ty,” “un-lrish activity,” “un-Venezu- 
elan activity”). It is caught in our 
assumption that what we do is never 
chauvinistic, though what others do 
may well be. Thus, for British mis- 
sioners to teach cricket or Canadian 
missioners to teach lacrosse would be 
chauvinistic, but for American mis- 
sioners to teach baseball is merely 
helping the benighted natives to be- 
come human beings. 

Our thoughtlessness is perhaps 
most profound in our attitude to- 
ward citizenship. For a citizen of any 
other country to become a citizen of 
the U.S. is a compliment to the 
country of his origin, which should 
be pre sud of having given birth to a 
potential American. For an Ameri- 
can citizen to become a citizen of 
another country is quite a different 
thing. It is treasonable, an affront to 
the US., and shows a dastardly 
streak which will bring no good to 
the adopted land. I have talked to 
persons who believed all through 
their schooling that T. S$, Eliot was 
suspect simply for having taken up 
residence and citizenship in Eng- 
land. 
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Such attitudes sound fantastic 
when they are actually formulated, 
but I think most of us Americans 
will recognize them as real, and as 
being rooted in our hearts. But there 
are bright spots. There are hundreds 
of Americans in foreign parts who 
adjust thoroughly and gracefully and 
with love to those around them. 
Those are the cultural ambassadors 
of whom we can well be proud, and 
the response to their behavior on the 
part of those of other countries is 
gratifying beyond expectation. For 
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most persons do wish to like Ameri- 
cans. 

But we must work hard for ac- 
ceptance by others if we would be 
loved. We assume that we are ac- 
cepted, and scream when we are not, 
as the immature do. To secure ac- 
ceptance in foreign lands we need 
more than wishful warmheartedness 
and candy bars for the children. We 
need imagination and human sym- 
pathy for those unlike us. And above 
all—a hard thing for us Americans— 
we need to understand ourselves. 


ae 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 27) 


1. pendant (pen’dant) d) 
append (a-pend’) 

stipend (sty’pend) 

perpendicular 

( pur-pen-dik’u-ler) 

pension (pen’shun) 

propensity (pro-pen’sa-tee) 
pensile (pen’sil) 

dispense (dis-pense’) 


impending (im-pend’ing) 
pendulum (pen’du-lum) c) 


compendium (kom-pen’di-um) h) 


expenditure (eks-pen’di-chur) f) 


Something that hangs, especially as an 
ornament. 

To attach; to “hang on” as an accessory. 
Regular or fixed payment for services. 
Exactly upright or vertical; “hanging 
through” at right angles to the horizontal. 
Regular payment made, as to one retired. 
Natural inclination; a “hanging toward.” 
Hanging, as the nest of certain birds. 
To give out; to prepare and “weigh 
out,” especially medicine; to excuse. 
About to happen; overhanging. 
Hanging body that swings to and fro. 
A concise “hanging together” of a sub- 
ject; comprehensive summary. 

A laying out of money; that which is 


paid. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: average; 8 correct: fair 





By Paul Gallico 


Condensed from “Farewell to Sport’’* 





Baseball is beauti 





Its players fight against time and distance 


as well as against their opponents 





N ONE EVENING of baseball you 
I may watch half a dozen split- 
second races between a run- 
ning man and a thrown ball, dozens 
of examples of skill triumphant, skill 
defeated; traps baited and snapped 
shut; human courage, human folly, 
and human cowardice; narrow es- 
capes; heroes, villains; individual 
deeds that evoke awe; bits of rhyth- 
mic co-operation between two men 
or three or four; heroes turned sud- 
denly into clowns and goats, clowns 
becoming heroes; speed, grace, and 
sometimes even a curious beauty. 
The baseball diamond is no dia- 
mond at all, but actually a square 
set on one of its points. The bases 
are 90 feet apart. The pitcher's box 
is 60% feet from home plate. The 
distance from home plate to 2nd base 
is a fraction over 127 feet. The en- 
tire thrill of baseball lies tucked 
away in those measurements. 
The infielders, for instance, have 
a fraction under three seconds to 
field a batted ball and get it to Ist 
base ahead of the runner, because 
the batter has to run only 30 yards. 





























From a standing start a fast man can 
do it in 3.2 seconds, and a left-hand- 
ed batter perhaps one or two-tenths 
of a second faster, because he is on 
the right-hand side of the plate and 
a yard closer to his goal. 

Now, look at the second hand of 
your watch. Note the time it takes 
for three seconds to tick off: one... 
two... three and gone. In this time, 
the infielder judges the speed and 
direction of a ball hit with all the 
weight and force in the body of a 
man; moves in to meet it, figuring 
the hop as he does so, and the num- 
ber of steps he must take to reach it; 
catches it and throws it—all in one 
motion while still moving forward. 
There is nothing prettier than the 
sight of a shortstop or 3rd baseman 
(whose. problems are great because 
they are the infielders farthest re- 


*© 1937, 1938 by Paul Gallico, Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
As reprinted in Sportswriters’ Choice, edited by Richard P. Goldman, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 11 E. 36th St., New York City. @ 1958 by A. S. Barnes & Co. 332 pp. $4.95. 
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moved from Ist base) as he comes in 
to swoop on a slow roller like a gull; 
and with a continuation of the same 
movement, gets it off to Ist base with 
an underhand throw across a for- 
ward-bending body. So precious are 
those tenths of seconds that if the 
fielder tries to straighten up, or draw 
his arm back to gain more speed and 
accuracy, the play is over. The run- 
ner has crossed the base. 

How much faster, then, and more 
beautiful is the double play. Three 
men handle the ball in the same 
length of time and retire two runners 
on one play, the man speeding to 
second (and he has a good head 
start) and the batter heading for Ist. 
Crack! goes the bat. Step, and flip, 
goes the shortstop! The 2nd baseman 
in that time has run perhaps five or 
six yards to meet the throw at the 
bag, and likewise, with the same 
motion, in which there is no check 
or hesitation, he whirls and lines the 
ball down to Ist. He can whip that 
ball the 90 feet in three fifths of a 
second. He is lucky to have that 
much time left. 

The catcher has a pretty problem 
in throwing out a man trying to steal. 
A good runner will take a lead of 
from two to four yards before he 
suddenly ducks his head and breaks 
for 2nd. He can make it in some- 
thing around three seconds flat, or 
even a tenth or two under. The 2nd 
baseman or shortstop who receives 
the catcher’s throw must not merely 
touch the bag; he must touch the 
runner with the ball. 
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Here is a fine, brisk bit of juggling 
with time. The runner starts his dash 
with the pitcher’s first move to pitch 
the ball to the batter, usually the 
first tension or drawing back of the 
arm. The ball travels the 60 feet to 
the plate, and, just to be mother’s 
helping hand, the batter takes a cut 
at it to throw the catcher off if he 
can. The catcher must receive the 
ball perfectly, straighten up, whip 
off his heavy mask, draw back his 
arm, and fire the ball on a line, not 
in the general direction of second 
base, but to the foot of the bag, about 
ankle-high, so that the receiver is 
spared that precious tenth of a sec- 
ond or more in getting it onto the 
sliding runner. If the maneuver is 
completed inside of three seconds 
and the throw is accurate, the runner 
is out. Anything over, and he is safe. 

It takes a ten-second man to steal 
a base successfully these days—that 
is, a man who can run 100 yards in 
ten seconds. And every inch of 
ground that he can chisel by increas- 
ing his lead off Ist without getting 
caught at it and thrown out there, is 
important. Those seemingly endless 
throws the pitcher makes to hold the 
runner close to Ist base are not made 
for exercise or to annoy the custom- 
ers. The purpose is to reduce those 
inches. The inches otherwise will be 
translated into hundredths of a sec- 
ond at 2nd base, and spell the differ- 
ence between safe and out. A man 
can score from 2nd on a single. Runs 
depend upon those tiny measure- 
ments. 
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Pretty, too, is the personal duel 
between pitcher and batter. The 
distance between the pitcher's box 
and home plate is 60% feet. A fast 
ball will make the trip in between 
three and four tenths of a second. 
That doesn’t give a batter much time 
to ponder whether he will take a cut 
at it or let it pass (though it is true 
that the average pitch is somewhat 
slower, and takes almost half a sec- 
ond). 

The so-called three strikes allotted 
the batter are a snare and delusion. 
In point of fact it is only two strikes, 
for he is allowed to miss only twice. 
The third time he misses he is out. 
And yet there is magic in the num- 
ber three, and he strides to the plate 
with great confidence in his allot- 
ment. 

Note how the balance of power 
seesaws between pitcher and hitter. 
Batter up! The first one comes over: 
a ball. The batter smirks, and pounds 
the plate. The advantage lies with 
him now. If the pitcher throws an- 
other wide one it means that three 
of his next four pitches must be in 
that groove or the batter walks. Very 
nice. The next throw will bear look- 
ing at very closely, because the 
chances are it will be a strike. 

Ball two! Ha! Two balls and no 
strikes. Lovely. The batsman begins 
to preen himself a little, and the 
pitcher begins to perspire. 

Strike one! Oh, oh! Now the bat- 
ter is doing a little more thinking. 
The next one will be more of a prob- 
lem. Shall he let it pass and hope it 


will be a third ball, putting the 
pitcher definitely on the spot, or 
should he reason that the latter will 
try to burn it over and get him in the 
hole? 

Ugh! Strike two! Swung at it and 
missed by a foot. Guessed wrong. 
The pitcher fooled him. He should 
have let it go. Outguessed. Now the 
batter begins to sweat. Two balls and 
two strikes: the pitcher has another 
ball to waste and can tease him with 
a bad one, or take a chance of break- 
ing a fast one over the corner of the 
plate and getting him out. That 
pitcher is just playing with him. 
Look at him grinning up there on 
the mound. 

Here it comes—zip! Has the um- 
pire’s right arm flashed up? No! A 
ball! Three and two! Now the pitch- 
er is in deep trouble, although the 
batter is not feeling any too good 
about the situation. But the odds 
have passed to the batter because 
the pitcher must commit himself 
first. Now he has to throw the ball 
down that nice, one-foot groove or 
the batter will get a free base. 

This goes on every minute of the 
game, and never seems to be twice 
the same, as the individual duels go 
on, inning after inning, changing in 
their nature and intensity according 
to the score and the number of men 
on base. 

The game is as full of surprises as 
a mystery novel. The plot and its 
ending may be perfectly apparent up 
to the 9th inning and the last man at 
bat, and then with stunning sudden- 
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ness change entirely and go on to a 
new ending. A pitcher will often be 
the hero of a closely fought battle in 
which his side leads 1-0 for eight 
innings and the rival batsmen have 
been looking sillier and sillier as they 
fanned the air, clawing at curves and 
drops, or standing with their bats on 
their shoulders while the ball broke 
across the plate for perfect called 
strikes. 

A batter in the hands of a master- 
ful pitcher is a pitiful sight, anyway. 
He releases enough energy with each 
swing to cave in the side of a build- 
ing and it does nothing but create a 
mild breeze. He swings himself clear 
off his feet and sits awkwardly in the 
dust. Or he stands looking like a 
big zany, with his ears turning a 
beautiful cerise, while a perfect third 
strike burns past his bosom and the 
umpire calls him out and the catcher 
makes unpleasant remarks out of the 
side of his mouth. 

Even when an obviously astig- 
matic umpire, in the 9th inning, 
with two out and none on base, calls 
what was obviously a third strike a 
fourth ball, and a man reaches Ist 
base, there is no cause for alarm. The 
batters had no more than three safe 
hits the entire game. They might just 
as well have been swinging match- 
sticks. And the next man up, the 
final hitter, is a weak sister, relegated 
to the lower half of the batting order. 
The crowd is already beginning to 
head for the exits. 

The catcher calls for a sizzler over 


the plate, loaded with spin. The 
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weak hitter will ground it to a fielder 
and the game will be over. The 
pitcher is already anticipating a cool- 
ing shower, listening to the praise of 
his comrades, and reading the “suut- 
out” headlines in the morning pa- 
pers. Next year he must ask for a 
raise. 

He winds up—let the man on base 
go down to 2nd if he wishes. Now 
he is in a knot. He unwinds. He 
pitches. And now, too, it happens. 
Working silently and without warn- 
ing, the poisons of fatigue have 
worked their changes. The pitcher 
has given the same twist, the same 
flip of his wrist, the same leverage 
and follow-through with his body; 
only instead of slanting towards the 
batter with blinding speed, the ball 
comes floating down the groove, all 
stitches showing, and looking just a 
shade smaller than a full moon. The 
batter doesn’t have to be a Babe Ruth 
to nudge that one. He says: “Oh, 
baby, come to papa!” He laces it into 
the grandstand for a home run and 
that is that. 

The game is over. The pitcher has 
lost, 2-1. All he can do is stand there 
with his hands on his hips, feeling 
his ears growing long and furry, 
watching the ball sail over the 
whisky advertisement. The right 
fielder dutifully presses himself 
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against the right-field fence, but he 
would have to be 100 feet tall to get 
his hands on that ball. 

One, tiny, uncontrollable slip, and 
the hero has become the dunce. All 
the batters’ failures of the day are 
forgotten. The sportswriters angrily 
tear from their typewriters sheets of 
paper on which they had already be- 
gun to write: “In one of the most 

masterful exhibitions of plain and 
fancy hurling ever seen, Joe Dokes, 
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shut out the Cardinals 1-0 here yes- 
terday afternoon, letting them down 
with three hits. . . .” They insert 
fresh paper, and start all over again: 
“Elmer Crabtree, veteran shortstop of 
the Cards, hasn’t been hitting the 
length of his cap all year. But yester- 
day afternoon in the 9th inning of 
a brilliant pitchers’ duel, he stepped 
to the plate with two out, the score 
1-0 against him, and a comrade on 
base due to a walk, and with the 


diminutive southpaw of the Giants, count two and two on him... .” 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


My friend Larry and I were broke and despondent when we got off the boat at 
Ketchikan, Alaska. The year was 1942, and we had both just turned 17. The 
U.S. was hastily bolstering its air and naval bases in the area, and reports of jobs 
offering fabulous pay had made us leave our homes to try our luck in this land of 
opportunity. But the jobs were not going to raw kids like ourselves, and if it 
hadn’t been for old Pop Morgan, our first experience of being on our own might 
have proved much rougher than it did. 


Pop ran one of the local rooming houses. When we knocked on his door and 
explained in faltering tones that we were looking for a room, his blue eyes raked 
us like a glacial wind. He sensed at once that we had no money. “Two bucks a 
day, and pay me when you get a job,” he snapped. 

During the bleak days that followed, he chased us to every place where work 
might be available. Every night he saw that we had something to eat, though his 
invitations were usually put in ways that left no hint of condescension: “Boys, 
my woman cooked too much stew tonight; you’d better help us eat it,” or “She 
tried out a new recipe today; you’re welcome to try it if you can stomach it.” 


In the end, we never did find steady work in Ketchikan, and it was Pop who 
lent us money for passage to Juneau, ‘where we had the promise of permanent 
jobs. We offered to leave a few personal possessions as security on the loans, but 
he angrily brushed the suggestion aside as an insult to his judgment. A handshake 
bound the deal—and bound us to the white-thatched old man who carried a com- 
passionate spirit in a shell of granite. Chuck Gurentzel. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Fractions: Needless Nuisance 


So are inches, quarts and acres: 


let's adopt the metric system 





HE ANCIENT CHINESE had an 
T “uphill” mile and a “down- 

hill” mile. They contended 
that it was harder to walk up a hill 
than down, and that the uphill mile 
should be shorter. 

A quaint way of measuring? Yes— 
almost as quaint as our own. Despite 
our vaunted ingenuity, we Ameri- 
cans still use a system of w eights and 
measures that is so wg ine efficient, 
and complex that the National Bu- 
reau of Standards has to put out doz- 
ens of pamphlets to keep up with it. 

Our clumsy measuring system was 
inherited from Great Brit: iin, so the 
British are in the same predicament. 
Recently, I asked several experts 
what they thought should be done 
about the problem . All of them were 
strongly in favor of our adopting the 
metric system of measurement with- 
out delay. Here is what they said. 

A college professor of physics: a 
have long been furiously in favor of 
abolishing yards, feet, inches, gills, 
hogsheads, ‘and the whole claptrap 
collection of clumsy units and im- 
proper fractions thereof that we call 
our ‘system’ of weights and meas- 
ures. I’m all for the sensible decimal 
‘metric’ system.” 











or 


A commissioner of education: 
“The universal adoption of the met- 
ric system of weights and measures 
would pose no great difficulties for 
the schools. Indeed, if the schools 
were to teach only the relatively sim- 
ple metric system, the task of teach- 
ers and of students would be im- 
measurably lightened. The metric 
system, by eliminating fractions, 
would save at least a year of time 
spent by children learning arith- 
metic.” 

The president of a large American 
industry: “A great many industries 





METRIC SYSTEM 


TO CONVERT UNITS 
JUST MOVE 
THE DECIMAL POINT 





161 CENTIMETERS = 
16.1 DECIMETERS 
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TO CONVERT UNITS 
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have switched over to the metric sys- 
tem within their own organizations. 
Almost the entire chemical industry 
uses metric measurements. Because 
of the great saving of time, and of 
wear and tear on brains, many ma- 
chinery companies and manufactur- 
ers use metric exclusively. We buy 
vitamins by metric weight, tune our 
radios to meter waves, and follow 
some sports events where metric 
measurements are used. Physicians 
write prescriptions in metric. We 
even enter the world on the metric 
system, for nearly all hospitals weigh 
newborn infants in grams. 

A high-ranking member of the 
U.S. State department: “More com- 
plete international understanding 
would definitely be promoted by the 
adoption of the metric system as a 
universal standard of measurement.” 

Give the average American young- 
ster this arithmetic problem: find 
the number of cubic yards in a room 
which measures 14 yards 28 inches, 
by 25 yards 10 inches, by 8 yards 10 
inches. You probably will put the 
youngster off in the corner for a good 
quarter hour. A German, Russian, or 
South American pupil would be 
given the same problem like this: 
find the number of cubic meters in 
a room which measures 22.84 meters 
by 10.5 meters by 7.8 meters. Now 
the problem is one of simple arith- 
metic. With the moving of a few 
decimal points the answer will come 
through in jig time. 

Take another problem. Convert 
13 quarts, 6 pints, and 2 gills into 


gallons. That takes time. But to con- 
vert 10,462 cubic centimeters into 
liters one needs only to place a deci- 
mal point: 10.462 liters. This speed 
and accuracy endear metric to all 
scientists and engineers. Without 
exception they are for the change- 
over, and the sooner the better. 

The very history and folklore of 
our traditional measurements sug- 
gest their unscientific character. 
Who has not heard that our foot 
rule’s length was set for all time by 
the boot length of an early English 
king? And that the size of the nose 
of another early monarch played a 
part in setting the dimensions of our 
yardstick? That an acre was the area 
a yoke of oxen could plow in a day’s 
time? 

Edward II decreed that three bar- 
leycorns [kernels] made an inch, and 
Henry I specified the yard as a dis- 
tance from the tip of the royal nose 
to the tip of the royal right thumb. 
The rod was the sum of 16 left feet 
placed heel to toe, the left feet being 
supplied by the first 16 men who 
emerged from a church on Sunday. 

The metric system was worked out 
to get rid of the chaos of a system 
that had grown up without a basic 
plan. The result was a new system 
with a minimum number of units, 
all on the decimal system. 

It was decided that the funda- 
mental unit of the metric system, the 
meter, should be exactly a ten-mil- 
lionth part of the distance from the 
pole to the equator. This was meas- 
ured by astronomical observations, 
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and a platinum bar was constructed 
with two marks indicating the length 
of the meter. By official declaration, 
this was made the standard meter. 

Later it was found that the meas- 
urements of the earth had been in 
error. Actually, the equator-to-pole 
distance is 10,002,228.3 meters, so 
that the standard should have been 
.022883% longer. The error wasn’t 
important, however, since the length 
of the standard meter has been ac- 
curately determined with reference 
to wave lengths of light. It could be 
reproduced precisely if the standard 
and all the copies should be de- 
stroyed. Confusion arising from the 
inevitable variability in the size of 
human hands and feet was, of 
course, completely avoided by the 
new system. 

Just how big a problem would it 
be for us to switch to the metric 
system? Some of our popular terms 
would be made old-fashioned: “six- 


footer,” “two-by-four,” “pint size.” 


But many things would require no 
change at all, since our scientists are 
already using the metric system. 

For the great majority of things 
now measured in customary units, 
the change-over could come in either 
of two forms. Quantities could be 
changed to metric ones, or old sizes 
and amounts could be retained but 
described in metric terms. Neither of 
these methods would be feasible in 
all matters, so a change to metric 
probably would be a blend of both. 
But even this would be a great im- 
provement. 

The world has universally agreed 
on the measurement of time in sec- 
onds, minutes, hours, days, and years. 
These units are based on a natural 
standard: the earth’s rotation. The 
metric system is also based on a nat- 
ural, indestructible, invariable stand- 
ard. It is high time to scrap the rule- 
of-thumb measurements inherited 
from the Middle Ages. Are you 
listening, Mr. Congressman? 


PLEASE PASS THE CARROTS 


Little Ricky was delighted when he received two baby rabbits for an Easter pres- 
ent. He enjoyed them even more as they grew up, but they became a nuisance 


to his parents. 


Mom and dad considered various ways of getting rid of the rabbits without 
causing a fuss. Dad finally decided that a brisk, blunt approach would be best. 
One day at breakfast he said to his wife, “Dear, how about having one of those 


rabbits for dinner tonight?” 


Ricky’s face lit up. Before mom could answer, he cried, “Say, that would be 
swell, daddy! Do you think he can hold his spoon?” 


They still have the rabbits. 


Wall Street Journal. 





By Sister M. John Vianney, s.s.n.D 


Condensed from “Why I Became a Missioner’ 
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hen 


I'm glad I lost my argument 
with Brother Idea 





OR ME SCHOOL HAD always 
been interesting, but when 


I became a 4th-grade board- 


F 











er at the Ursuline convent in New 
Orleans during the Christmas play 
practice, it became absorbing. Espe- 
cially when I was given a part, even 
though it was only the role of North 
Wind in the final tableau. Not that 
I lost much time in grade school 


thinking about Religious vocations. 
Of course, “playing Sister” was a 
normal thing. Who hasn’t enjoyed 
the swish of a long black something- 
or-other about her feet and the 
prickle of towels around her face? 

I remember, too, the queer feeling 
inside me when the news leaked 
down from the high-school girls that 
Enid was going to be a Sister—Enid 
with the carrot hair and the grin, 
Enid who had once halved a candy 
bar with me after I’d stood around 
hungrily watching her unwrap it. 
Well, I thought, it’s funny, the peo- 
ple who go to be Sisters. 

High school was even more fun. 
We were boarders at St. Mary of the 
Pines, half a mile from Chatawa, 
*Edited by George L. Kane. 


e Cheviot 


Miss. The “town” was listed as hav- 
ing a population of 54, counting the 
25 Sisters. Chatawa offered a num- 
ber of attractions that city-bound 
Ursuline had not been able to pro- 
vide: swimming, rowing, Sunday- 
afternoon walks in the woods, wiener 
roasts in the nearby abandoned grav- 
el pit. Besides, Latin turned out to 
be as fascinating as sports. 

Sister M. John Vianney, born in 
New Orleans, was educated there 
and in Chatawa, Miss. While at St. 
Mary of the Pines in Chatawa, she 
came to love the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, and after her gradua- 
tion she entered their Community. 
She is the Superior of Notre Dame 
Gakuin Shogakko, Kyoto, Japan. 


© 1958 by the Newman Press, Westminster, Md., and reprinted with 


permission. 246 pp. $3.25. 
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In second year there was biol- 
ogy class, in which we made wild- 
flower scrapbooks, and this meant 
long walks for specimens. Then 
there was the school paper, to which 
I was passionately devoted from the 
moment in my freshman year when 
I saw my name in print under A Dia- 
logue between Socrates and Xantip- 
pe. By the time I was a junior “the 
paper” had won out over all lesser 
loves, even Latin. 

In my crowded schedule there 
really wasn’t much time to think 
about Religious life, or either of the 
other vocations, for that matter. Oh, 
we had an occasional recreation peri- 
in which we quizzed Sister Claris- 

: “What do the Sisters do all day 
Sakae vacations? It’s pretty boring 
till the girls come back, isn’t it?” I 


don’t scuneuaber what she answered, 
but the discussion always ended with 


her emphatic: “If I had 100 lives, I’d 
choose the convent every time.” 

During the annual Sodality Voca- 
tion week we discussed things in 
greater detail. One of the student 
leaders always handled “the three 
signs of a Religious vocation”: physi- 
cal and mental fitness, ordinary piety, 
and proper motive. Every year 
someone brought up the ‘ ‘hardships” 
of Religious life. Someone else would 
counter with, “Oh, but the reward!” 
I listened with an open, if somewhat 
distracted, mind. 

I did apply the yardstick to myself 
at least once. Yes, I was healthy. My 
report card was good. I was pious 
enough not to whisper through Lent- 


en Friday-night stations, if we’d been 
warned about it beforehand. If I 
ever became a nun, it wouldn’t be 
because I was disappointed in love 
or disgusted with the world. As to 
sacrifices and hardships, if they were 
so bad, how would you account for 
my teachers’ obvious peace and hap- 
piness? 

Anyway, the whole thing was an 
academic question, because I knew 
what I would do after graduation. 
In fact, I fitted in under the sen- 
tence: “Those who have duties to 
parents . . 

It was just after my 8th birthday 
that dad pulled my little sister and 
me close to him on the sofa and said 
quietly, “Your mother went home to 
God last night.” I had known ever 
since that my job would be to make 
a home for dad some day. 

In high school I was practical 
enough to know that my talents in 
the homemaking arts—well—needed 
a bit of developing, to put it in a 
favorable light. So I shuffled my 
plans for the future to include mak- 
ing a home for dad and being a 
teacher. And I might be in line for a 
college scholarship. One couldn’t let 
scholarships go to waste. 

At Christmas of that senior year 
the raft of my future lost its first 
plank. My dad married my step- 
mother, who proceeded to make a 
three-room apartment a better home 
in two weeks than I'd have provided 
in ten years. 

One idea from junior religion class 
tried to climb aboard about that time. 
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Sister Gerald had pointed out that 
everything we have or that happens 
to us comes from God, directly or 
indirectly. Both my ears had been 
open that day, and the idea had made 
a dent in my consciousness. Some- 
time after dad’s wedding, Brother 
Idea ventured to suggest, “If every- 
thing comes from God, might it be 
that He wants to take you out of the 
classification of ‘those who have du- 
ties to their parents’?” Brother Idea 
got such a scornful look that he 
didn’ t dare even whisper for the next 
four months. 

Sister Romana had been near the 
top of my favorite-people list for the 
two years she had taught me; so how 
could I guess, that June afternoon 
three weeks after graduation, that 


she was going to spoil a perfectly 
nice visit with a question like “Have 
you ever considered Religious life 
in your plans for the future?” 


I squirmed. “I’m going to college. 
After that, I’m going to be a teacher.” 
“How about teaching for God?” 

“If God gives me a scholarship, 
don’t you think I ought to use it? If 
He does want me to be a nun, 
wouldn’t it be better to go to college 
first and be prepared to work for 
Him?” 

I’m sure she had an answer, but 
the matter was so clear to me that I 
didn’t even listen. 

One day during the next week, a 
long env elope with the return ad- 
dress “Ursuline College” stuck out 
of our mailbox. Stated simply, the 
letter made it clear that there wasn’t 


going to be any scholarship for me, 
because in the depression years of 
1930-33 dad had not been able to 
pay our bills in full. 

After I'd splashed a basinful of 
water on my eyes, Brother Idea 
opened his mouth. “If everything 
comes from God—” 

“This is not the time or the place 
for you,” I retorted. “Vocations are 
not matters of emotion. People don’t 
enter the convent because they can’t 
go to college.” 

All th rough Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Brother Idea teased for a 
hearing. Finally I gave in. “You 
state your case at 9:30 Mass tomor- 
row morning.” 

Before the Postcommunion I had 
reluctantly agreed to get out my re- 
ligion text and check those require- 
ments again. 

One thing bothered me. Nuns had 
to pray for hours. Personally, I didn’t 
care for praying, especially long 
prayers. Daily Mass—well, I’d got up 
with the others during the school 
year, and I'd received Holy Com- 
munion most mornings, because the 
religion book and my teachers said 
that that was the best way to acquire 
some love of God, and I knew love of 
God was necessary to get to heaven. 

I had usually ‘exhausted what I 
had to say to Christ by the second 
ablution. Then I read prayers, being 

careful to skip the parts I couldn’t 
agree with, parts such as, “How our 
hearts overflow with consolation 
when we think upon thy holy name.” 
My heart didn’t. 
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Outside Mass I always chose the 
shorter of two ejaculations and re- 
joiced to see that Father Lord’s Visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament approved 
“pop calls,” in which you just ran 
into chapel and said, “Hello, God. 
Thanks for everything. See you 
later.” Yes, I reasoned, I had a legiti- 
mate excuse for putting in my ap- 
plication at the normal school the 
next morning. 

3ut Brother Idea persisted. “You 
really ought to see Sister Romana. If 
everything comes from God—” 

I pushed the doorbell of Good 
Counsel convent, where Sister was 
staying for the summer. 

An hour later I was left without 
a single piece of driftwood to hang 
onto. Nuns didn’t spend hours and 
hours in the chapel. The longer 
prayers they did say were not begun 
the first day candidates set foot in 
the convent. Such prayers were 
cased into gradually, like swimming. 
You didn’t try to do the length of 
the pool before you could dog-pad- 
dle, did you? The only sure way to 
find out about a vocation was to try 
it. The superiors had years of experi- 
ence. If you didn’t have a vocation, 
they’d tell you. 

It was like “two plus two equals 
four.” I couldn’t get around it, or 
over it, or under it. I just had to ac- 
cept it. 

My night prayer that evening was 
even shorter than usual: “Look, God, 
You got me into this. If I don’t like 
it, You'll get me out, won’t You?” 
The joy came later. 
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By August a second letter from 
Ursuline announced that, according 
to dad’s request, the jewelry he had 
given as security had been sold, and, 
since the bills were no longer stand- 
ing, | was welcome as a scholarship 
student. But I knew now I'd rather 
wear a Notre Dame candidate’s dress 
than any kind of college cap and 
gown. 

That was 15 years ago. My ideas 
about Religious life have grown up 
a bit since then. I know now that 
it’s tremendously more than “teach- 
ing for God,” with God in the sub- 
ordinate phrase. 

The liturgy, classes, reading, ser- 
mons, and my own prayer “have 
shown me an infinitesimal part of the 
“depth of the riches of the wisdom 

. . of God.” Every day has been for 
me a new epiphany of his eternal 
love. 

Oh, Religious life is not the magic 
land where all the trees are loaded 
with lollipops and all the cottages 
are cake. There have been a few 
days when I would rather have faced 
a firing squad than my 7th-grade 
boys and girls. 

But I’ve discovered that saying 
Yes to God, even when you don't 
like to, pays 100% dividends in 
happiness. The best example, per- 
haps, is what happened four years 
ago. 

Community recreation exploded 
one night with the news that the 
Southern province of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame was planning 
to open a schoo] in Kyoto, Japan. I 
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was openly happy about it, because 
by this time the mystical Body of 
Christ had become my favorite doc- 
trine. 

The talk swung to, “Who do you 
think the pioneers will be?” 

“Mother said they'll be chosen 
from among the volunteers,” some- 
one explained. 

Someone else laughed, “Who’s 
volunteering?” 

Not I, I thought—not in such a 
hurry. 

During the next weeks the prob- 
lem simmered down to a rather dis- 
tressing dialogue between me and 
myself. 

Me: “You don’t particularly want 
to learn a new language, sit on the 
floor, or drink gallons of tea. You’re 


a bundle of weaknesses held together 
only by the unfathomable love of 
God. What makes you think you 
could be a missioner?” 

Myself: “Suppose God wanted to 
send you to Japan. How would He 
do it?” 


DE GUSTIBUS.... 
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Me: “Through our superiors, of 
course.” 

Myself: “If they are considering 
sending volunteers and you aren't 
one of them, how does that give God 
a chance to send you?” 

It was “two plus two” all over 
again. 

I wrote to Mother Provincial: “If 
you ever want to send me to Japan, 
I'll be glad to go.” 

So my address is Valley-of-the- 
Cherries St., Kyoto, Japan. Instead 
of Prose and Poetry for Appreciation 
I teach: “This is a book. I have a 
father.” When a black-haired, round- 
faced youngster says, “Ano ne, Sisu- 
ta,” | clutch at every familiar word 
trying to piece together some scrap 
of meaning before the inevitable ka 
signals the end of the question. A 
few times I have knelt with a heart 
too full for prayer as the priest said, 
“Ego te baptizo.” 

I think I’ve come to agree with 
Sister Clarissa. If I had 100 lives, 
I'd choose the convent every time. 


A cannibal chief had decided to take a cruise for his health, and had booked 
passage on a luxury liner. With some misgiving, the dining steward guided him 
to a seat by himself, and upon request brought his strange passenger the ship’s 


wine list. 


After the cannibal had ordered and consumed several drinks, the steward de- 
cided that it was time to intervene. “Would you like to consider the menu?” he 


asked, producing a beautiful folded card. 


“No, thank you,” replied the cannibal politely, handing it back. “Just bring 
y P poutely & 8 


me the passenger list.” 


American Weekly (4 Jan. ’59). 





By Donovan Fitzpatrick 





The Month of the Comet 


Fear had a field day the last time 


Halley’s comet showed up 


| ca and moon rockets 
| have stirred great waves of 
| 


excitement among mankind. 
Thus far, however, no man-made 
celestial traveler has produced a 
hullabaloo anywhere near that gen- 
erated nearly half a century ago by 
an approaching comet. 

The long-awaited passage of Hal- 
ley’s comet occurred in the spring of 
1910. Some people became con- 
vinced that the head of the comet 
would crash into the earth, or that 
the fiery, multimillion-mile _ tail 
would annihilate all life. These ter- 
rifying notions caused panic in many 
places. Russian peasants sat stolidly 
in their fields and refused to eat. En- 
tire communities in our Southern 
states quit work. Some churches 
were packed. A wave of suicides 
swept the western world. 

In Oklahoma, the leader of a 
strange cult ordered the blood sacri- 
fice of a 16-year-old girl. “Other- 
wise,” he said, “the world will end 
and the heavens be rolled up like a 
scroll following the contact with the 
tail of the comet.” A posse arrived 
just in time to save the maiden. In 
Chicago, a man named Sam Popow- 
ski rushed into a city clinic yelling 


that the comet's tail was lashing him 
black and blue. The doctors could 
find no abrasions on Sam. 

Fear of the lethal power of the 
comet was, of course, absurd, but it 
was tied to an old tradition. For 
many centuries, comets had been 
regarded with apprehension. Men 
once thought that heavenly bodies 
had a strong influence on earthly 
events. They viewed comets with 
special disfavor as portents of dis- 
aster. 

The work of Edmund Halley, a 
great English astronomer of the 17th 
century, should have put an end to 
the superstition. Halley became in- 
terested in Newton’s theory that the 
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orbit of a body in space could be 
calculated mathematically. He con- 
cluded that comets move around the 
sun in elongated ellipses, or parab- 
olas. He observed the orbits of sev- 
eral comets and found that they bore 
out Newton’s theory. 

In 1682, Halley plotted the path 
of the comet later to bear his name. 
He said it was the same one that had 
appeared in 1531 and 1607. He pre- 
dicted that it would return about 
1857 and every 75 or 76 years there- 
after, and he was right. 

His work put comets on a strictly 
scientific basis. Even so, some his- 
torians immediately began associat- 
ing the appearances of Halley's com- 
et with various world-shaking events. 
Looking back, they blamed the com- 
et for the Black Plague that had 
devastated Europe in 1347 and for 
the invasion of Italy by the Huns in 
373. They identified it as the “sword 
of fire” that paused over Jerusalem 
when it was destroyed in 66 a.p. The 
comet was later to be blamed for the 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
and other disasters. 

Halley’s comet, right on schedule, 
was picked up on telescopes in Sep- 
tember, 1909. It inspired a rash of 
newspaper and magazine articles 
that rehashed the old prophecies 
about its dire influence. Most ac- 
counts, though, were confined to 
sober scientific data. The comet, 
whizzing earthward at a dizzying 
2642 miles a second, was expected to 
make its closest approach on the 


evening of May 18, 1910. 
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Not so very close, however. The 
huge head, 200,000 miles in diam- 
eter, would still be some 15 million 
miles away. Most astronomers agreed 
that the earth would pass through 
the comet’s tail, but said it was an al- 
most perfect vacuum (a stream of gas 
and cosmic dust so insubstantial that 
a cubic mile of it could be stuffed 
into a cigarette pack) and absolutely 
harmless. 

As the comet swung closer to the 
earth and became visible to the 
naked eye, there was no general fear 
of it. Perhaps panic would not have 
developed if it hadn’t been for the 
fantastic speculations of a French 
astronomer. 

Early in May, 1910, Camille 
Flammarion published a statement 
saying that the comet’s tail was com- 
posed largely of deadly cyanogen 
gas. “Suppose,” said Flammarion, 
“the cyanogen were to combine with 
the nitrogen in our atmosphere and 
convert it into nitrous oxide, the fa- 
miliar laughing gas. Mankind would 
dance, deliriously happy, to an anes- 
thetic death.” 

In a period of dull news, the 
Frenchman’s vivid statement hit the 
papers all over the world. Then 
Flammarion suggested another pleas- 
ant possibility. The tail, he said, also 
contained hydrogen, which could 
mix explosively with the oxygen in 
our atmosphere. “Then, unless every 
light in the world were extinguished, 
there would be a tremendous explo- 
sion, followed by a deluge of water, 
leaving the burnt and drenched 
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earth no other atmosphere than the 
nitrogen now present.” The comet 
might also bombard us with “radium 
molecules,” said Flammarion, and 
leave the human race as hairless as 
billiard balls. 

Most editors thought that the as- 
tronomer’s remarks would be a one- 
day sensation. But his weird conjec- 
tures caught on, perhaps because 
people had only to look at the sky 
to see what the Frenchman was talk- 
ing about. The comet was big now, 
bigger than anything in the heavens 
except the moon. And it seemed 
suddenly ominous with its glowing 
head and the long glimmering sweep 
of its tail. 

Signs of panic appeared. Chicago 


doctors reported that clients were 


demanding antidotes against the 


noxious gas. Faithful Moslems 
streamed to Mecca to pray to Allah. 
Chinese peasants cut off their 
queues. Spiritualists tripled their 
business. Anticomet pills sold for $1 
a box in Haiti. When a jokester sent 
up a harmless fire balloon over New 
York’s lower East Side, 500 people 
stampeded and a woman dropped 
dead of fright. 

The New York Times declared 
sternly, “Fears of the comet are fool- 
ish and ungrounded,” and scientists 
denounced Flammarion. But the 
growing apprehension was whipped 
up to new heights by the Sunday 
supplements, which went to town in 
an orgy of pseudoscientific, garishly 
illustrated articles. Their writers 
asked astronomers iffy questions. 
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What would happen if the gas were 
poisonous? What if the comet 
slipped out of its orbit and collided 
with the earth? 

The scientists’ answers appeared 
in print with qualifications ignored 
and the possibilities presented as 
practically inevitable. One professor 
was quoted as saying, “A terrible ex- 
plosion may result from the passage 
of the earth through the tail.” An- 
other wrote in Harper’s Magazine 
that “the effect when the comet 
struck would be terrific. Everything 
would be reduced to a fiery vapor in 
a heat of 10 million degrees Fahren- 
heit.” 

Writers dreamed up their own 
gruesome possibilities. “The mag- 
netic pole might be displaced, which 
would alter the earth’s electrical po- 
tential and electrocute everyone.” 
And “the tail may act as a giant lens, 
focusing sunlight like a burning 
glass and sweeping a fiery path of 
destruction!” 

On May 6, King Edward VII of 
England died. Although he had been 
ill for some time, there were those 
who held Halley’s comet responsible. 
A few days later, a severe earthquake 
occurred in Costa Rica, and 250 
miners died in explosions in Ala- 
bama and England—further proof, 
for some, of the baleful influence of 
the comet. 

Then Lee Spangler, the self-pro- 
claimed prophet of York, Pa., got 
into the act. Spangler was said to 
have predicted to the day both the 
San Francisco earthquake and the 
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assassination of President McKinley. 
Many listened when he spoke. “It is 
the Bethlehem star that marked the 
birth of our Saviour,” the oracle ex- 
plained. “This will let the nations 
know of the second coming. When 
the time has come the comet will 
stand still in the sky. 

“Then,” said Spangler, delivering 
the final woeful tidings, “the head 
of the comet will collide with the 
earth.” 

That did it. Wisconsin farmers 
ripped the lightning rods from their 
homes and barns, lest they attract the 
comet. At Minnesota Point, near 
Duluth, residents evacuated their 
cottages lest a tidal wave float them 
into oblivion. “Conscience money” 
began pouring into banks, post 
offices, and churches. 

Finance companies reported a 
large increase in loans during the 
first weeks in May. They couldn’t 
decide whether this trend represent- 
ed a healthy optimism or meant that 
the borrowers never expected to have 
to repay the money. Several grocers 
in Chicago called the police when 
customers demanded food for free. 
These customers argued that they 
would all be dead soon anyway, so 
what good was money? 

The London Times complained 
on May 13, “Even the cultured peo- 
ple of the world are awaiting the 
appearance of the comet with dread 
—people who should know better!” 

In South Africa, workers in the 
Rand district went on a rampage 
when word leaked out that the wife 
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of a diamond-mine executive had set 
up housekeeping in a mine, hoping 
to survive the lethal blast of cyano- 
gen. In Johannesburg, this ad ap- 
peared in a newspaper: “Gentleman, 
having secured several cylinders of 
oxygen and having bricked up a spa- 
cious room, wishes to meet others 
who would share the expenses for 
Wednesday night (May 18). Num- 
bers to be strictly limited.” 

The same idea occurred to certain 
sophisticated Parisians. All available 
oxygen in Paris had been bought up 
by the 16th. 

Not everyone expected to expire 
in a cloud of comet gas, of course. 
Canny operators. converted the ex- 
citement into cold cash. Comet jew- 
elry became the latest fad, and wom- 
en sported comet hats. They were 
made of straw, with long, streaming 
tibbons. Sky maps were sold, inac- 
curate as to their astronomy but 
wonderfully decorative. 

Cyanogen cocktails were featured 
in bars, and special comet menus 
were planned for the evening of the 
18th. Every roof garden in New 
York was reserved for all-night com- 
et-watching parties, and gala affairs 
were planned in San Francisco, 
Paris, and London. Champagne, 
effervescent like the comet’s tail, was 
regarded as the appropriate refresh- 
ment. 

Mary Ryan, the female lead in 
The Fortune Hunters at the Gaiety 
theater in New York, refused to play 
either afternoon or evening on the 


18th. “If the world is spared,” she 
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informed the managers, “I will re- 
port on Friday. Yours, for perhaps 
the last time.” 

A Manhattan judge, passing judg- 
ment on a wife deserter, ordered the 
culprit to pay her $15 a week. The 
husband protested that he made only 
$18 a week and would therefore 
have only $3 for himself. The judge 
said that he would make out some- 
how. “Unless the comet strikes, you 
pay,” he ordered. 

A woman in Jersey City returned 
to her husband after being missing 
for two weeks. “If we're going to 
die,” she said, “I’d like to be with 


my man.” The New York City 


mayor's office received hundreds of 
calls demanding that the public be 
told the worst and asking where to 


hide. 

May 18 dawned cloudily, with the 
comet nowhere in sight, but the 
furor continued. Chicago seemed es- 
pecially afflicted. There, mothers 
who had been unable to get comet 
antidotes kept their children home 
from school and stuffed doors and 
windows with rags to keep out the 
cyanogen. In a Loop streetcar a wom- 
an shouted, “Glory, glory! Get down 
on your knees, you sinners! This is 
the end of the world!’ 

She rushed up and down the aisle, 
trying to force other passengers to 
kneel. This annoyed the motorman, 
who called a policeman, and the 
Jady was removed. 

A well-to-do farmer in Decatur, 
Ala., shook his fist at the heavens 
and swallowed strychnine. A New 
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Mexican rancher named Paradise 
used the same method to beat the 
comet to the punch. 

A chemist in Roselle, N.J., con- 
cocted his own comet, using a small 
balloon, sodium, dynamite, and a 
time fuse. When it exploded 1,000 
feet in the air and streams of fire 
cascaded to the ground, scores of his 
neighbors fled across the Hudson 
river to New York. 

Newark, N.J., police arrested a 
man named Luigi Ciefice on sus- 
picion of blackmailing Caruso, the 
great tenor. Luigi, who hadn’t kept 
up with the news, was suddenly 
confronted with Flammarion’s pre- 
dictions when a guard brought a pile 
of newspapers to his cell. As he read 
the dire prophecies, Luigi grew in- 
creasingly agitated. Shortly after- 
ward he confessed to having mur- 
dered one Pat Cahill three days 
before. He said he had buried his 
victim in his back yard. The police 
looked, and sure enough, there was 
Cahill. 

“The comet made me confess,” 
Luigi later admitted, somewhat 
sheepishly. 

In Asheville, N.C., laborers de- 
manded their pay on the 17th and 
stayed away from work the next day. 
Several thousand miners walked off 
their jobs in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
the mine had to shut down. The 
Leadville and Cripple Creek mines 
in Colorado also closed, and similar 
incidents occurred in Brazil. 

In Puerto Rico, sugar plantations 
stood deserted while workers parad- 
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ed, chanting and weeping. Peasants 
in Hungary broke open wine vats 
and drank themselves into insensi- 
bility after literally throwing their 
money away. 

Astronomers said that the tail 
would make contact with the earth 
at 11 p.m. As the fateful hour ap- 
proached, Prof. David Todd of Am- 
ner and three colleagues took off 

+ a balloon, the better to observe the 
pha visitor. 

Eleven o'clock came; then mid- 
night. Nothing happened. The earth 
did not move. It did not explode. 

Because of the heavy overcast, no 
one in North America could even 
see the comet, not even the balloon- 
were blown north and 
The comet was 


ists, who 
landed in Quebec. 


seen in Europe, at all four points of 


the compass. A London paper head- 
lined: “Comet Running Wild! Lost 
Its Tail!” And so it had, which 
prompted several editorial writers to 
point out that the earth must be the 
tcugher of the two. 

Papers on the 19th poked mild 
fun at the jittery ones and advised 
them to come out of their holes and 
get back to work. The Toronto 
Globe observed acidly, “The ap- 
proach of a few million miles of gas 
did not perceptibly affect the quota- 
tion of gas shares on the Toronto 
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exchange.” The Jersey City woman 
who had returned to her husband 
took off again, this time for good. 

Astronomers at Yale university 
announced somewhat hollowly that 
the tail must have bent away from 
the earth before making contact. 
Other scientists rejected this theory 
vehemently; they declared that the 
earth hadn’t yet passed through the 
tail. Still others said there never 
would be any contact. The scientists 
were little closer to agreement than 
two San Francisco men who argued 
with knives as to whether the holo- 
caust was still to come. The loser 
died of multiple stab wounds. 

A few days later the comet was 
again visible, and now it added to the 
confusion by sporting two tails. This 
development precipitated another 
battle among astronomers. For a 
time the papers ran bulletins Con 
the inside pages) on the progress of 
Halley's comet as it sped on its jour- 
ney past Jupiter, Saturn, and Nep- 
tune and out into the far reaches of 
space. It was all anticlimax. After 
weeks of apprehension, the public 
couldn’t care less about the comet. 

By the middle of June, Halley's 
comet had passed beyond the range 
of human vision. The earth had sur- 
vived. No bulletins were issued by 
Flammarion. 


All the Constitution guarantees is the pursuit of happiness. You have to catch up 


with it yourself. 


Benjamin Franklin. 





By 


Frank P. Thomas 





Remembering the Day Christ Died 


A little publicity in the modern manner is bringing more 
Americans to a reverent observance of Good Friday 


HE MOVEMENT to stimulate 
reverent observance of Good 
Friday is achieving success 
in more than two dozen American 
cities and in many small communi- 


ties. Fourteen states have declared 


the day a legal holiday. Businessmen 
and civil officials have become in- 
creasingly cooperative in encourag- 


Good Friday 


ing attendance at 
church services. 

Those active in the movement do 
not have Cand do not seek) national 
organization because conditions vary 
so much from one part of the coun- 
try to another. In many places, fra- 
ternal and parochial societies have 
taken on the work of promotion. Lo- 
cal committees urge the widest pos- 
sible observance of the day as a day 
for prayer and worship. They also 
urge that wherever possible, secular 
pursuits cease between noon and 3 
P.M. 

The committees avoid pressure 
methods. They simply make a cor- 
dial, courteous appeal for voluntary 
cooperation. And they often are sur- 
prised at the enthusiastic response. 

One of the most effective com- 
mittees in the nation is an interde- 
nominational group in Philadelphia. 
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Last year a Philadelphia newspaper 
commented that “the effort of the 
Citizens’ Good Friday Observance 
committee has met with extraordi- 
nary public response.” 

A visitor to the city on Good Fri- 
day finds the comment an under- 
statement. He sees stickers and 
placards reading “Observe Good Fri- 
day” in home and shop windows. 
Radio and TV announcements urge 
church attendance. Billboards repeat 
the message. White banners with 
purple crosses fly from flagpoles of 
office buildings, ‘hotels, and depart- 
ment stores. Crosses on church stee- 
ples and lawns are illuminated. Busi- 
nesses run Good Friday messages on 
their postage meters. 

Some 50 downtown buildings are 
illuminated in the form of a cross. 
Cross-of-penance banners fly from 
the City Hall tower. Across the street 
in Reyburn plaza stands a 15-foot 
wooden cross. 

All taverns and motion-picture 
theaters and most business houses, 
banks, and retail stores close from 
noon until 3 p.m. The Yellow taxi- 
cab company furnishes cabs free of 
charge for the infirm who cannot 


walk to church. Finally, at 2:59 p.., 
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all busses and trolleys come to a halt 
for one minute. 

“A reverent Good Friday observ- 
ance is a boon to any community,” 
says Father John W. Keogh, 
chairman of the Philadelphia com- 
mittee. “It brings the people of all 
religious denominations together in 
a demonstration of respect for re- 
ligion. I wish that every city in 
America would take part in promot- 
ing Good Friday observance. 

Father Keogh, an agile and ener- 
getic man at 82, j is the “only priest on 
the committee. He has probably giv- 
en more time to the movement than 
any other clergyman in the U.S. Al- 
though pastor of St. Gabriel’s church 
and president of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America, he 
has found time to be active in the 
Philadelphia group ever since it was 
started. 

The work in Philadelphia is part 
of a movement that began in San 
Francisco in 1910. There, the Reéver- 
ent Observance of Good Friday 
movement is still going strong. It 
concentrates on observance of the 
Three Hours, and has been instru- 
mental in having that part of the day 
reach the status of a legal holiday in 
California. It urges individuals to at- 
tend services, and to refrain from un- 
necessary buying and selling. 

A Philadelphia eye specialist, Dr. 
John J. McNally, was struck by the 
work of the San Francisco commit- 
tee. He talked the idea over with 
Father Keogh, then went to the Car- 
dinal Dougherty assembly of the 
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Knights of Columbus, and urged 


that a committee be organized for 
Philadelphia. A year later, in 1928, 
Dr. McNally suggested that the ef- 
fort be broadened to include non- 
Catholics. The Philadelphia com- 
mittee was the first to be set up along 
interdenominational lines. The late 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty gave 
the effort his blessing, as does John 
Cardinal O’Hara today. 

“We let people know we're not in- 
terested in controversy,” says Father 
Keogh. “We simply attempt to 
arouse interest in each religious body 
through its own accredited officers.” 

Cooperation among denomina- 
tions has been excellent. Some 
churches that did not have Good Fri- 
day services now have them, and all 
report heavy attendance. 

Today, the committee gets to work 
six months before Holy W eek. They 
hold six luncheon meetings and 
other special sessions. ‘The member- 
ship of 83 men and women is divid- 
ed almost evenly between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Members in- 
clude the mayor, the postmaster, the 
sheriff, a senator, ministers of several 
denominations, representatives of 
various fraternal, charitable, and bus- 
iness organizations. 

Last year members sent out 2,000 
letters to the clergy, 10,000 letters of 
appeal to citizens and 1,500 to busi- 
nesses. They supplied 10,000 win- 
dow stickers, 50 flagpole banners, 
and more than 50,000 window cards 
for stores. They obtained the dona- 
tion of 40 billboards. The entire pro- 
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motion cost slightly above $2,000. 

In other cities, observance com- 
mittees carry on a great variety of 
activities. In Providence, R.I., a Way 
of the Cross TV program for Good 
Friday has been conducted for the 
last ten years. In New York City, the 
Fire department's Anchor club, all 
members of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, arrange to have three adjacent 
skyscrapers in the financial district 
lit up in the form of huge crosses as 
a reminder of Calvary. 

The Catholic Laymen’s associa- 
tion in Raleigh, N.C., obtained 
10,000 signatures on a petition re- 
questing the governor to proclaim at 
least three hours as a special time for 
prayer and recollection. In Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the Holy Name society 
takes on the promotion as an annual 
project. In Buffalo, N.Y., Boy Scouts 
distribute 4,000 placards to business- 
es. Twenty-three mayors in sur- 
rounding communities issue Good 
Friday proclamations. 

In Salt Lake City, the Catholic 
bishop, the Protestant Ministerial as- 
sociation, the Anglican bishop, and 
the Greek Orthodox pastor sign 
jointly a letter urging observance of 
Good Friday. The Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women has for 
years promoted observance of Good 
Friday in Dubuque, Ia. 

The Good Friday Observance 
Committee of Washington, D.C., 
founded in 1941, was commended 
by President Truman, who also is- 
sued a letter to the nation and to de- 
partments of the government urging 
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participation in church services. 
President Eisenhower has continued 
Truman’s practice. Both have set the 
example by attending Good Friday 
services. 

States that have declared Good 
Friday a legal holiday are California 
(noon to 3 p.m.), Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsy]- 
vania, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. 

The Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands have 
also declared it a public holiday, as 
have our immediate neighbors to the 
north and the south, Canada and 
Mexico. (Good Friday receives rec- 
ognition around the globe; 102 coun- 
tries now make Good Friday a bank 
and public holiday.) 

The New York Stock exchange, 
the American Stock exchange, and 
all the 16 regional stock exchanges 
now close on Good Friday. “Indus- 
try’s policies in regard to the day are 
becoming more generous all the 
time,” a business-association execu- 
tive reports. The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs announced recently 
that observance of Good Friday is 
coming up more often than before 
in labor-contract discussions. 

A survey conducted last year by 
the Commerce and Industry associa- 
tion of New York, where many na- 
tional companies have their head- 
quarters, showed that 86% of its 
member companies had_time-off 


plans for Good Friday. 





By Leonard Patrick O'Connor Wibberley 


Condensed front the book* 





The Coming of the Green (II) 


The Irish immigrant won the name “American” 
by unrelenting courage in his country’s 
economic, political, and military battles 


UNGER-DRIVEN Irish immi- 
grants who sought a Prom- 
ised Land in America dur- 

ing the early 19th century often 
found instead a hell of bone-bruising 
work and squalid housing. But it 
wasn't really hell, for hell is a place 
without hope. Even in the worst 
slums and labor camps, there was al- 
ways hope that someday, somehow, 
one might be able to better himself. 

The Irishman, for all his hard- 
ships, did not curse America but de- 
veloped a deep love for it, Poor as 
he was, housed in a hovel, he cele- 
brated the 4th of July with enthusi- 
asm and found in Bunker Hill com- 
pensation for old wrongs. 

He became intensely American: a 
scarecrow, exploited patriot, passion- 
ately in love with his adopted land. 
Yet he remained also an Irishman, 
and continued to send money back 
to Ireland. He was a dual personality 
but not a split personality, for Amer- 
ica and Ireland became one to him. 

The immigrant’s first need was for 
work. And of that there was plenty— 


outside the cities. The Irish arrived 
at the very dawn of the canal and 
railroad era in America. They came 
when the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia coal deposits were awaiting 
full exploitation. 

The mass of the Irish had no skills, 
learning, nor industrial experience. 
But they had muscle power. They 
were starvation thin, but they were 
not afraid of hard labor. They spat 
on their hands and drove the canals 
through the cities and the green 
fields. 

They picked up spiking mauls and 


rail tongs and laid railroads all over 
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the Eastern states. With shovels and 
sledge hammers they built roads 
whese there had been naked cart 
tracks so deep in summer dust or 
winter mud that nobody went by 
road if he could take a boat instead. 

The Irish arrived at a time of ap- 
proaching transportation deadlock. 
And they broke the deadlock. 

At the time, few Americans would 
hire out as laborers. The average 
American sought a higher station 
and had the education to get it. The 
Irish immigrants, glad to get $6 a 
month and keep, met a crying need. 
Off they went by the thousands 
to the railroad and canal and road- 
building jobs or to the mines and the 
quarries, and in so doing they 
changed the face of America. 


The National road, a project dear 


to George Washington, was ap- 
proved by Congress just before the 
arrival of the irish laborers. They 

made Washington’s dream possible. 
The road took them into Pennsylva- 
nia. Farmers marveled at the brigades 
of Irishmen who drove through hills 
and mountains a road fit for an em- 
peror. The road went on through 
Pennsylvania into Ohio. Irish work- 
ers settled in these parts in small 
shanty towns that later became per- 
manent communities. 

By 1818, there were 3,000 Irish- 
men working on the Erie canal, a 
project pushed through by Gov. De 
Witt Clinton, himself of Irish de- 
scent. Twenty-two years later New 
York had nearly 1,000 miles of canals 
built by Irishmen. 
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Canal work and railroad work was 
often paid for by the day. Wages 
sounded high to the Irish: as much 
as $1 a day. But a dreadful exploita- 
tion of labor was going on. The work- 
er had to buy from company stores. 
The store owners made 100% to 
150% profit on every purchase. 

Many contractors hit on the 
scheme of giving the worker whisky 
as part of his pay: a devilish, enslav- 
ing form of payment. W hisky wages 
kept workers poor. It made chronic 
alcoholics out of thousands of the 
men. 

It provoked the bloodiest kinds of 
riots and hung on the Irish in some 
localities a reputation for being re- 
bellious, bloodthirsty, drunken, and 
shiftless. 

The day started before dawn, end- 
ed after sunset. Men returned to 
their shanties tired as beaten dogs, 
and sought relief for aching muscles 
in whisky. Then, inevitably, came 
the singing and the rioting and the 
fighting that turned many railroad 
camps into murderous jungles night 
after night. 

There were no women in these 
camps. A man dared not bring his 
wife to such places, so feminine con- 
trol over behavior was lacking. 

Priests did the best they could. 
They followed the railroad gangs to 
celebrate Mass on Sundays, and men 
who had worked 70 to 80 hours a 
week at manual labor often walked 
several miles on Sunday to attend 
Mass. Without the steadying influ- 
ence of religion, there is no doubt 
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that the shanty towns would have 
been infinitely worse—and they were 
bad enough. 


One metuop of driving down wages 
was to advertise in Irish papers that 
plenty of work was available in 
America. This brought over hordes 
more of the Irish, particularly when 
conditions in Ireland got worse. 
Those who could not raise the fare 
had money advanced by contractors. 
They found themselves in servitude, 
receiving no money at all until the 
transportation debt was paid. The 
Irish called this arrangement “work- 
ing off the dead horse.” 

The newcomers had to work or 
starve. Gangs of older workers would 
be told that their wages would be 
cut $2 or $3 a month. If they didn’t 
like it, there were 100 or 200 men 
waiting outside the camp to take 
their shovels. That would start a 
riot: Irishmen fighting Irishmen 
with fists, pick handles, and shovels. 

Often men working in one gang 
found that another gang was receiv- 
ing more than they. Then, too, a riot 
might break out, perhaps so serious 
that troops would be called. 

It was just “the fighting spirit of 
the Irish,” critics said. But these riots 
were almost always of economic ori- 
gin. They were the first shots of the 
terrible labor wars that were to be 
fought in no small measure by the 
Irish, in efforts to protect their wages. 
Irish workers were to give enormous 
impetus to the growth of trade union- 
ism in America and the enactment of 
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fair-labor laws. Before union organ- 
ization it was not uncommon for a 
man to work 15 hours a day for a 
wage of 50¢. 

Before the Irish could escape from 
the slums and the shanty towns, they 
had many battles to fight. They had 
to fight for stable wages, higher 
wages, shorter working hours. They 
had to combat the prejudices from 
which they suffered because of their 
poverty, their religion (from which 
they had shown time and again they 
would not be parted even under the 
threat of death), and their illiteracy. 

They needed a powerful weapon, 
a voice that would represent them in 
this new land. In short, they needed 
the vote. A solitary vote wouldn't 
mean much. But 100,000 Irish votes: 
that would be power. 

The Irish set out to achieve this 


power. 


Wuen Tue immigrants first began 
settling in the U.S. in large num- 
bers, most of them had no right to 
vote even after being naturalized. 
Naturalization at one time demand- 
ed 14 years’ residence in the U.S. 
Voting in almost all states required 
possession of property. The poor 
Irish might well have spent their 
whole lives without a voice in gov- 
ernment. 

In New York State this situation 
was changed mainly by one man, 
De Witt Clinton. In 1822, Clinton 
pushed through an amendment to 
the state constitution eliminating the 
property requirement for voters. 
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That piece of legislation suddenly 
made Irish immigrants into valuable 
political material. The measure had 
been at first opposed and then sup- 
ported by Tammany Hall, the most 
powerful political organization of 
New York City and New York State. 

Tammany in its youth was anti- 
foreign and anti-Catholic. Irishmen 
and Catholics were originally ex- 
cluded from full membership. But it 
was in the wrong city to cling to its 
native-American policy and flourish. 
In the early 1840's, it underwent a 
profound change. It had previously 
been ruled from the top. Now, when 
other support dwindled, it opened 
its doors to the immigrants. Out of 
one of the oldest American political 
organizations this group of new, un- 
loved citizens forged a weapon that 
was to dominate New Yoxk govern- 
ment and exercise profound influ- 
ence upon the national scene. 

The Irish record in American poli- 
tics has them cavorting with the dev- 
ils on some occasions and singing 
with the angels on others. Some 
Irish politicians racked up for them- 
selves an astonishing record of cor- 
ruption, terrorism, and milking of 
the public. Others carried out vigor- 
ous programs of reform, cleaned up 
the ballot, purged cities of racketeers, 
and upheld the principles of Ameri- 
can democracy in tribunals as high 
as the Supreme Court. 

As a start, Tammany opened a bu- 
reau to cater to the needs of the im- 
migrants. The bureau undertook a 
great deal of charitable work. Tam- 
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many saw to it, for instance, that no 
Irish family in New York was with- 
out food on Christmas. Carts laden 
with provisions and flying the Tam- 
many banner went through the Five 
Points section and other Irish rook- 
eries, distributing largess. Gratitude 
and self-interest demanded that the 
voting members of the family receiv- 
ing the charity vote the Tammany 
ticket. They did. 

Tammany established a naturali- 
zation bureau. Before elections, New 
York was scoured for Irish immi- 
grants (or any immigrants) who 
were taken before politically appoint- 
ed judges and turned into citizens. In 
the first three months of 1840, for 
instance, 895 newly arrived Irish- 
men were taken before ‘Tammany 
marine-court judges and given citi- 
zenship by a stroke of a pen. 

Such practices were not confined 
to New York. They were adopted by 
political machines in other states. 
From Boston came complaints that 
native Americans were being outvot- 
ed by immigrants so illiterate they 
had to be shown how to hold a pen 
to mark their ballots. In New Or- 
leans, battalions of the new Irish cit- 
izens were marched to the polls. Cit- 
izenship factories were a feature of 
port cities, but the immigrant vote 
was eagerly sought in Buffalo and 
Chicago and Detroit, and similar 
steps were taken to secure it. 

Tammany soon discovered anoth- 
er political weapon. In the Five 
Points and “bloody ould 6th ward” 
districts of New York, Irish gangs 
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took vengeance on society by fight- 
ing and rioting. Tammany turned to 
these gangs as a means of keeping 
opposition voters away from the 
polls. 

In the 1840's, gangs of plug-uglies 
controlled the New Teck police, "and 
gutter government was the order of 
the day. The antidote was to en- 
list the Irish as policemen, and from 
the 1840’s on, the police of New 
York, Boston, and other cities be- 
came more and more Irish. 


Tue serrer elements of the Irish 
communities denounced the wide- 
spread corruption and pleaded with 
the Irish to vote independently and 
become respectable citizens. The bet- 
ter elements were long on principles 


and short on pork chops. They could 
provide guidance but no groceries, 
and the immigrants were stil] starva- 
tion poor. 


In 1860, Harper’ s Week ely let loose 


a blast. “The Irish race in the United 
States,” its editors fumed, “is very 
powerful, far more so than its mere 
numbers justify. The Irish cling to 
the cities and while generally re- 
maining in a position of pecuniary 
dependence, console themselves with 
the aid of universal suffrage and 
loose electoral laws.” 

Notices reading “No Irish need 
apply” began appearing outside fac- 
tories. And conflict broke out be- 
tween Irish Catholics and native- 
born Protestants. 

In Charlestown, Mass., an Ursu- 
line convent was burned down by a 
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rabble from Boston in 1834. Ten 
years later, anti-Catholic demonstra- 
tions caused one of the bloodiest riots 
in the mem of Philadelphia. A mob 
shouting “God, country, and Bible!” 
stormed Irish Catholic sections and 
burned two churches. 

The Catholics themselves were 
not always tactful. A Catholic pub- 
lication in St. Louis announced in 
1851 that if Catholics ever gained a 
majority in the U. S., “religious free- 
dom in this country is at an end: so 
say our enemies—so say we.” One 
bigoted, absurd statement like that 
could keep Protestant suspicion of 
Catholics at fever heat for years. 

Secret societies dedicated to the 
weakening of the political power of 
the Irish and other immigrants 
reaped profits from prejudice. ‘These 
societies merged to form a powerful 
political party with the enigmatic 
name of Know-Nothings. (Members 
replied “I don’t know” to questions 
about the organization.) 

The Know. Nothing party mush- 
roomed. By 1852, Know -Nothing 
candidates were getting elected to 
Congress by big majorities, and by 
1854 an estimated 100 congressmen 
and senators were either admitted 
members of the party, or secret 
adherents. In the same year, the 
Know-Nothing party elected gover- 
nors, legislatures, or both, in four 
New England states and carried lo- 
cal elections in points as far apart 
as California and Kentucky. 

And then, as quickly as it had 
bloomed, the party withered away. 
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Two things killed it. The first was 
the difficulty of devising an antifor- 
eign plank acceptable to different 
sections of the country. The second 
and more important factor was that 
the big question before the nation 
was not the political power of the 
Irish immigrant but Negro slavery. 
The Know-Nothing party tried to 
straddle the slavery question and 
failed miserably. The party disinte- 
grated. 


Up to THE moment when General 
Beauregard opened fire on Fort Sum- 
ter, most of the Irish in America had 
been inimical to Abraham Lincoln 
and the new Republican party. They 
formed, for President Lincoln, an 
embarrassing block of Northern vot- 
ers: vocal, powerful, and aligned 
with the Southern slavery faction. 
The alignment was remarkable: be- 
tween propertyless Irishmen, in con- 
gested city slums, and propertied 
Southern planters with mansions 
and vast estates. 

It was not love of the Southern 
planter that decided the Irishman in 
his stand. Although by this time 
many of the earlier immigrants had 
managed to raise themselves, the vast 
bulk of them were still laborers. 
They were afraid that slaves, released 
from bondage on the plantations, 
would come north and undercut 
their wages. 

It was expected that many Irish 
immigrants would not want to fight 
for the North. But hardly had the 


war broken out when the Irish were 
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clamoring to bear arms for their 
country. 

The reason was the objective of 
the war as announced by Lincoln in 
his first call for volunteers. The 
war was being fought to “save the 
Union,” Lincoln said. The Irish in 
the Northern states were certainly in 
favor of that. The teachings of their 
Church emphasize respect for civil 
authority, and the president said the 
government was in danger of armed 
overthrow. 

Added to this motive were several 
others. There was the Irishman’s an- 
cient love of soldiering. There was 
the growing suspicion that England 
would side with the South. There 
were the excellent bounties offered to 
men who would enlist (well over a 
year’s pay for most Irishmen). And 
there was the belief, encouraged in 
both the North and the South, that 
the war would provide military ex- 
perience for Irish soldiers who could 
then help free their native land. 

In the South, the Irish reasoned 
that the Confederate States, exercis- 
ing their right to secede from the 
Union, were being prevented from 
doing so by force of arms. This, they 
thought, was just like what took 
place in the old country where, by 
force of arms, Ireland was being kept 
within the United Kingdom. 

On both sides, the Irish often 
fought with sword-bright courage. 
They emerged from the Civil war 
with a reputation for being extreme- 
ly hard to discipline, but also for 
fighting fiercely when the need 
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arose, regardless of odds. Around 
their camps they were not the best of 
soldiers. But told to storm a position 
or hold a line, they did so with 
a careless, laughing courage that 
brought words of praise even from 
the war correspondents of English 
newspapers. 

Some 400,000 foreign-born helped 
to save the Union. Of these, 144,221 
were natives of Ireland. These fig- 
ures do not include Ist and 2nd-gen- 
eration Irishmen or any others in the 
Union army of Irish descent, so the 
Irish contribution was plainly a 
mighty one. 

There was heavy recruiting by 
both sides in Ireland, and immi- 
grants right off the ship were quick- 
ly persuaded to take up muskets and 
fight for a country of which they 
knew little or nothing. They were re- 
markably willing to do so. A big in- 
ducement, apart from the bounty 
money, was the promise that there 
would be an Irish priest as chaplain 
for every regiment. 

Irish units on neither side ever 
fought as divisions, but only as regi- 
ments making up brigades. So it is 
impossible to point to any particular 
field won by the Irish—or lost by 
them, for that matter. Yet they 
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played a critical part in critical bat- 
tles, and frequently supplied the 
punch and spirit needed to save a 
wavering line. 

The most famous of the Irish units 
in the federal army was the Irish Bri- 
gade, organized after the Ist Battle 
of Bull Run. It comprised the 63rd, 
69th, and 88th New York regiments, 
together with the 116th Pennsylva- 
nia and the 28th Massachusetts. It 
was under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Thomas F. Meagher. 

The 69th New York volunteers, 
commanded by Meagher, had twice 
charged Stonewall Jackson’s position 
at Bull Run through an enfilading 
fire of canister before it was ordered 
to leave the field. Before Bull Run, 
the three-month enlistments of many 
men were up, and several regiments 
elected to march home on the eve of 
battle. The enlistments of the Irish 
were up also, and they could have 
done the same. But every man volun- 
tarily signed up, even knowing that 
a big battle and perhaps death lay 
ahead on the morrow. 

General McDowell, commander 
of the Army of the Potomac at Bull 
Run, personally thanked the 69th 
for its courage in the battle. 

During the fighting the color ser- 
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geant of the Irish Zouaves was car- 
rying his green banner so high that 
it attracted heavy fire from the en- 
emy. 

“Lower that banner a little,” his 
colonel roared at him. 

“Be damned if I will,” said the 
sergeant. He was shot dead by a 
Rebel musket the next minute. 

On the evening following the 
bloody assault on Marye’s Heights 
at Fredericksburg, the 69th New 
York discovered that the sacred 
green flag of the regiment was not 
to be found. The regiments of the 
Irish Brigade were enormously proud 
of the fact that in all the engage- 
ments in which they had fought, 
they had never lost their colors. 

A search party went out with 


lamps. It found a dead sergeant, with 
the broken flagstaff near him, but 
the flag was not to be seen. For a mo- 
ment it was thought that the colors 
had been captured. One of the party 


rolled the sergeant over and found 
the blood-soaked flag on the ground 
beneath him. He had ripped it from 
its staff and concealed it from the 
enemy. 

The grimness of the war was fre- 
quently relieved by bright moments. 
Every company had its wag, and he 
was often an Irishman with the Irish- 
man’s way of saying things. 

Maj. Gen. John Pope became un- 
popular with the men who served 
under him. An Irish soldier, grum- 
bling about him, was pulled up 5 
comeade:' ‘I suppose you think you've 
got more brains than the general.” 
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“Tis plain I’ve got less,” said the 
Irishman, “for otherwise I wouldn’t 
be serving under him.” 

An Irish noncom roared at one 
clumsy recruit, “Put yer heels togeth- 
er, and don’t be standing with one 
foot in Bull Run and the other in 
the 6th ward!” And an Irish drill ser- 
geant solemnly gave these orders: 
“On the command one, bend your 
knees; on the conimand two, leap in- 
to the air like larks; and on the com- 
mand three, come down again.” 

At Spottsylvania an Irish gunner 
was about to discharge his piece 
when the captain shouted at him 
that the barrel was elevated so that 
the shot would carry over the heads 
of the enemy. 

“Arrah, don’t be choosey,” said the 
Irishman, jerking the lanyard. “’Tis 
certain twill come down on some- 
body’s head and do them no good.” 

In the Wilderness, cavalry patrols 
had the duty of whipping stragglers 
back to their lines. To sort out the 
genuinely wounded from the skulk- 
ers they would challenge each with 
the command, “Show blood.” An 
Irishman of the 88th New York, so 
challenged, retorted, “Blood, is it? 
Every pint of mine is back there. I'd 
be glad of any ye have to spare.’ 

All the heroism was not displayed 
by the men. At the Seven Days’ bat- 
tle, in the latter part of June, 1862, 
an Irish regiment was engaged at 
White Oak swamp. Right in the 
middle of the firing line was the 
wife of one of the Irish soldiers. She 
had refused to let any war come be- 
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tween her and her man. An officer 
later recalled how “this courageous 
woman walked fearlessly among the 
troops encouraging them to stand up 
to their work.” Her only weapon was 
a large umbrella. 

A ‘Réble record was established by 
Irish Catholic nuns who went to the 
battlefields to nurse the wounded. 
Foremost among them was Sister An- 
thony (Mary O'Connell) of Limer- 
ick, a member of the Sisters of Chari- 
ty who led a group of nuns and 
nurses. She worked day and night 
caring for the tide of casualties that 
turned field hospitals into butcher- 
ing places, around which were 
stacked, like cordwood, the ampu- 
tated limbs of the wounded. 

When the war was over, two non- 
Catholic citizens of Cincinnati put 
up the money for a hospital for Sister 
Anthony. The Civil war, like the 
Revolutionary war, dissolved much 
of the animosity between Protestant 


and Catholic. 


Tue Irisu Brigade, 
fought at Fair Oaks, the Seven 
Days, Antietam, and Fredericksburg, 
fought also at Chancellorsville and 
there was almost obliterated. When 
the slaughter was over, there was not 
a full regiment left. The brigade had 
been given the task of defending a 
battery that was in danger of falling 
into the hands of the rebels. The 
Irishmen managed to save the guns, 
but they paid a high price. 

General Meagher, after Chancel- 
lorsville, applied for permission to go 


after having 
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to New York and recruit more I[rish- 
men to bring his tattered brigade up 
to full strength. The permission was 
refused. Meagher, stung to the 
quick, suspected that the Irish Bri- 
gade was now to be wiped out by the 
federal brass. He resigned his com- 
mission. 

But the brigade was not broken 
up. There were only two or three 
companies of Irishmen available for 
Gettysburg, but they carried the 
Stars and Stripes and their own 
green banner against the Little 
Round Top and helped secure the 
vital position, 

The 9th New York, an Irish regi- 
ment, with the 12th Massachusetts, 
led the attack at Spottsylvania court- 
house. They had marched all night, 
and at dawn* were stumbling w with 
fatigue when they were ordered to 
atti ck a Rebel position on the crest 
of a hill across a valley. Off they stag- 
gered, down into the valley with the 
hum and whistle of bullets around 
them. They crossed the valley floor, 
lurched through an entanglement of 
felled pine trees, started up the hill, 
and then met such an earth-plowing 
fire of musketry that they could only 
sink to the ground and hold. 

They looked around with bleary 
eyes for the Maryland brigade that 
was supposed to follow them. But 
the Marylanders came under heavy 
fire and broke, and the Irish and 
New Englanders found themselves 
without support. 

Even so, they carried on. They 
clawed up to their feet and let out 
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a cry, and did a sort of dead man’s 
trot that carried some of them into 
the Rebel positions. The Rebels were 
just as weary as they. A nightmare, 
slow-motion battle of bayonets and 
gun butts took place. 

It was no use. The Union men 
turned back down the hill again, the 
bullets around them like hail, and 
patches of grass catching fire. They 
used their rifles as crutches, not be- 
cause of their wounds but because 
they were all exhausted. When 
they finally got back to their starting 
point, they sprawled on the ground 
and fell asleep. ‘ 

Of the division engaged in the as- 
sault, 2,000 were casualties. 

Toward the end of the war an 
Irish color-bearer, Mike Scannel of 
the 19th Massachusetts (not an 
Irish regiment), got ahead of his line 
and was captured. 

“Hand over those colors, Yankee,” 
a Confederate ordered, pointing a 
pistol at Mike. 

“* Yankee’ is it, now?” said Mike. 
“Faith, I’ve been 20 years in this 
country and nobody ever paid me the 
compliment before.” And he handed 
over the flag. 

That was it. The Irish immigrants 
had gone into the Civil war the hel- 
ots of the nation: looked down upon 
as alien, Catholic, clannish, unlet- 
tered, and poor. And now they were 
Americans: Yankees. The Irish had 
fought to preserve the Union, and 
they had become part of that Union. 

The coming of the green is over 
now. The Irish immigrant hordes no 
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longer arrive in Boston and New 
York with handfuls of earth wrapped 
in cloths and nothing but hope to 
sustain them. The old ordeal is fin- 
ished, and the long lonely road from 
the sod house to the sea is a fading 
memory. 

When the immigrant Irish 
swarmed in the slums of the coastal 
cities a writer in the Boston Pilot 
said, “Out of these narrow lanes, 
blind courts, dirty streets, damp cel- 
lars, and suffocating garrets will 
come forth some of the noblest sons 
of our country, whom she will de- 
light to own and honor.” 

That prophecy has proved true. 
Few immigrant groups have left the 
mark upon America that the Irish 
made, and it is a mark in which 
Americans now take pride. 

Irish-Americans are no longer a 
distinct class in the American popu- 
lation. With the freedom of Ireland 
finally achieved, the strongest links 
that bound them to the mother coun- 
try no longer exist. What remains 
are links of sentiment and nostalgia 
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that bring about the great gatherings 
of the Irish on St. Patrick’ s day. 

But the significance of the St. Pat- 
rick’s day celebrations lies in the 
fact that the wearing of the green is 
no longer restricted to the Irish. 
Americans of every national back- 
ground will buy a bit of green ribbon 
or a shamrock on March 17. There 
is something profoundly touching in 
this. The big parade in New York 
City, with the traffic lines painted 
green for miles on 5th Ave., the po- 
lice wearing their green emblems, 
the dignitaries reviewing the parade 
from the steps of St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral, is an acknowledgement of the 
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gallant struggles of the Irish people 
for acceptance in America. 

The Irish immigrants did what 
every foreign group must do to win 
the name American. They fought 
with an unrelenting courage in the 
economic, political, and military bat- 
tles of the country. 

The slums did not hold them. The 
mines did not break them. They 
were not lost building roads and 
canals in the wilderness. They were 
not defeated at the foot of Marye’s 
Heights, nor in the nightmare of 


Spottsylvania. 
It was a grand battle, indeed, the 
coming of the green. 


ee 


Our family prefers its roast beef hot and pink in the middle, but try as I might, 
our roasts always seemed to be too well done. Then my husband brought home a 


meat thermometer. 


Our six-year-old Monica picked it up off the snack bar while I was starting 


dinner, and wondered aloud what it was. 


“It’s a meat thermometer,” I told her. 
“What for, Mom?” she asked. 


“You got a sick roast?” 


Peg Dean. 


The prodigal son was the subject of the catechism lesson, and Sister was dwelling 


on the character of the elder brother. 


“But amidst all the enjoyment,” said Sister, “there was one to whom the prepa- 
ration of the feast brought no joy; to whom the prodigal’s return gave no happi- 
ness, only bitterness; one who did not approve of the feast and who had no wish 


to attend it. 


“Now who can tell me who this was?” 


Silence for several moments, then a hand was raised and a small, sympathetic 
voice said, “Please, Sister, it was the fatted calf.” 


The Scapular (Dec. ’58-Jan. ’59). 





We invite non-Catholics to send us questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person of 
your choice will receive ten-year subser iptions to this 
magazine, Write: Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline 
Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn, 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: I read some criticisms of your Decency in 
Reading Program lately. My children have been part of it for 
several years. I buy from them the magazines I’m interested in 
reading, and so do a good many of my friends. Now I’m told that 
my children are “promoting secularism” by selling subscriptions 
to secular magazines. It seems to follow that I, who read maga- 
zines like Popular Mechanics, Fortune, and Newsweek, am like- 
ly to become a “secularist,” whatever that is. I am a little con- 


fused. Dolores Borsheim. 
(Mrs. A. J. Borsheim) 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Controversies clarify issues if we are calm and open- -minded in 
our debate, if we define our terms and watch our reasoning. But 
controversies only generate heat and prejudice if our talk is loud 
and emotional, and if the main force of our argument is to put 
offensive labels on our opponents. Also, arguments are likely to 
confuse the casual listener on the sidelines who is not quite sure 
of the points at issue. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT THE CHURCH? 


I am not writing a polemic for the 
Decency in Reading Program; I am 
not even familiar with the details of 
the School Plan. I only know that a 
young girl, who is both pretty and 
polite, has called on me the last cou- 
ple of years to ask that I subscribe to 
some magazines. Her school received 
a commission on all the subscriptions 
she sold; and this present year they 
are using the money to buy window 
drapes for their classrooms. 

On the list my young friend pre- 
sented me were dozens of Catholic 
publications and a number of secular 
magazines. I did not inspect the list 
carefully, but I did not see on it any 
secular magazine which I would con- 
sider objectionable for Catholic read- 
ers. Some of them I read regularly; 
with others I would not be bothered; 
and a few would irritate me. But I 
might say the same for some of the 
Catholic magazines, too. 

Anyway, 1 renewed several sub- 
scriptions, and because of the pleas- 
ant salesmanship I tried out a couple 
of Catholic magazines to which I had 
never subscribed before. 

You may not be interested in my 
own experiences, Dolores, but they 
show that, like so many, I am merely 
a customer of the plan, not a parti- 
san. Usually I dislike salesmen, but 
I can easily make exception for the 
respectful youngster in the next 
block. When I subscribed I had no 
idea that the plan was controversial. 
I have read secular magazines and 
newspapers all my life without sus- 
pecting that I was making myself a 
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secularist. I like to know what goes 
on in the world, and I have never 
found a Catholic newspaper or mag- 
azine which will give me a total view 
of it. Neither do the secular papers 
give a total view. If we were to read 
them exclusively we might well be- 
come secularists. Like the stereopti- 
con, we need at least two points of 
view if we are to see all dimensions. 

Since your question came to me I 
have made some casual inquiries 
about this controversy; and I believe 
I am correct in my findings that the 
Decency in Reading Program (also 
called the School Plan) has received 
the approval of the Catholic Press 
association, after study by a special 
committee. However, it has been 
strongly opposed by some respected 
members of the Press association, 
who believe that it promotes secular- 
ism by selling subscriptions to secular 
magazines. 

In controversy we should be care- 
ful of the terms we use. I am a secu- 
lar priest; but I would not like to be 
accused of secularism. The fact that 
I live and work in the world—rather 
than in a monastery—does not neces- 
sarily mean that I am worldly. 

It might be well for us to consider 
just w hat is meant by secularism, and 
how serious it is to accuse a Catholic 
school or organization of promoting 

Secularism can be a system of 
thought and conviction, but more 
often it is an attitude of life which 
makes the material world the center 
of all our aims and interests, and 
thus excludes God. 
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The philosophy of secularism is 
directly opposed to religion. It is first 
cousin to atheistic communism. If 
you were to drain off from commu- 
nism its peculiar social and economic 
theories you would have secularism 
in its most radical form. 

Religion is the bond between God 
and man. Secularism has no need of 
such bond because it ignores God 
and thinks only of man. 

Secularism holds that man is a 
creature of the world, and that his 
only practical goal in life is the hap- 
piness he is able to attain here on 
earth. It is closely allied with either 
atheism or agnosticism, and is direct- 
ly opposed to Catholic thinking, 
which holds that man is a son of 
God, that his first vocation is holi- 
ness, and that life’s true goal is be- 
yond this world. No earthly pleasure 
has value in comparison with heav- 
en’s happiness. 

Most of us, as Catholics, Dolores, 
are not in immediate danger from 
secularism as a philosophy; its errors 
are apparent to us. But unless we are 
careful we are likely to get caught 
up in the prevalent attitude and spir- 
it of secularism. We live surrounded 
by it; we absorb it unconsciously; and 
we may get carried away on the 
buoyant wave of it until we sudden- 
ly find ourselves floundering in its 
depths. 

Secularism as an attitude does not 
fight religion; it merely dilutes it. 
And it is doubly deceptive because 
the ingredients it uses to thin out 
spirituality may seem half-religious 
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themselves: urbanity which resem- 
bles charity, and makes religion po- 
lite and refined; broad-mindedness 
which looks like tolerance while it 
gradually softens conviction; and in- 
tellectualism which can make reli- 
gion sophisticated and snarl the sim- 
plicity of faith. 

As Christians become infected 
with secularism their early symptoms 
are quite innocuous: ardent effort, 
driving ambition, mundane knowl- 
edge, and temporal success. But then 
gradually the glitter of their imme- 
diate goals blurs the clarity of life’s 
true purpose. As the disease pro- 
gresses they lose their sense of sin, 
except for those antisocial sins on 
which the world frowns. And gradu- 
ally they get so wrapped up in the 
enticements of God’s beautiful world 
that they forget it was God who 
made it. 

Not only does secularism dilute 
our personal religion, but it gradual- 
ly alters our social relationships. 
Man’s innate dignity and goodness 
come from God. The Christian loves 
his fellow man as a son of God and 
a brother in Christ. The worldly man 
loves as his fancy leads him and hates 
when his emotions recoil. 

Sound religion recognizes the fact 
that all man’s natural rights come 
from God and are inviolable under 
God’s law. Secularism is likely to 
recognize rights only as they fit into 
personal convenience and social utili- 

. We have let our religion be much 
diluted by worldly attitudes when 
we look with favor on discrimination, 
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segregation, oppression, or any other 
type of social injustice. 

When secularism invades the 
Christian family it robs it of its sac- 
red character and supernatural pur- 
pose. It discards God’s plan for the 
home and substitutes the enlight- 
ened planning of modern marriage. 
It mitigates all the divine rules about 
pleasure, procreation, and permanen- 

y- It enthrones TV in place of 
hearth and shrine; leaves education 
strictly to the school and religion to 
the church; and then wonden rs why 
delinquency becomes its frequent 
product and divorce its tragic end. 

Possibly the saddest effect of secu- 
larism is in education, and there it 
has taken its firmest hold tqday. In 
our country of many conflicting re- 
ligions we had to leave the subject 
of religion out of our public schools 
as a matter of compromise and ex- 
pediency. And now we find this prac- 
tical necessity becoming an accepted 
philosophy: God has no » place i in edu- 

cation. And we see unsuspecting ac- 
ceptance of the encroaching claim of 
the state that education is its exclu- 
sive right. Parents are pushed out of 
the picture, and the presence of the 
Church in education is tolerated 
with displeasure. 

In the world of business, industry, 
and finance, secularism is in its na- 
tive environment. This is the realm 
of the world, and worldliness flour- 
ishes naturally. Money, profit, in- 
terest, wages, and the products of 
industry and agriculture: these are 
the goods of the world. Only the 
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naive businessman regularly thinks 
of these worldly goods as belonging 
to God and intended to serve his 
glory. Secularism would never put 
abstract considerations of justice and 
charity ahead of the profit motive. 

Secularism excludes God com- 
pletely from the factory, store, and 
office. These are not the places for 
Him. He belongs in church. 

As we consider these evils of secu- 
larism, Dolores, it is evident that no 
religious man would want to be ac- 
cused of fomenting and spreading 
them. When we bring grave charges 
we must be precise in our choice of 
words and sure of our proof. In our 
public life we are accustomed to livid 
charges of communism, fascism, sub- 
version, and treason; we usually take 
these words to indicate personal anti- 
pathy, political expediency, or a no- 
table difference of political thought. 
Religious thinking can have differ- 
ences of orientation and emphasis 
without being heretical or danger- 
ous. And if we are not always tol- 
erant of these differences we can at 
least be exact in our indictments. 

From the beginning of its history 
Christianity has manifested two ex- 
tremes in its attitude towards the 
world. There have always been re- 
ligious isolationists who rejected the 
world and all its trappings. And 
there have always been religious in- 
tegrationists who stressed the influ- 
ence that religion must have on the 
world, if it is to accomplish its mis- 
sion in the world. Most of us are 
somewhere in between, trying to live 
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in the world without becoming too 
worldly. 

Some isolationists have become es- 
capists; and many of them have 
achieved great personal sanctity. If 
you must “be an extremist I would 
strongly counsel this course. Follow 
the hermit into the desert, the monk 
into his monastery, or the nun into 
her contemplative cloister. 

The trouble with escapism is that 
it is not a practical course for the 
average person. It requires a special 
vocation. Most of us must live in the 
world and face its problems. We 
must tear a living from the stingy 
clutch of the world, find companion- 
ship with the men of the world, and 
contribute our share to the good of 
the world. 

Both isolationists and integration- 
ists can find support for their posi- 
tions from the words and actions of 
our Lord. His life on earth does not 
give us a simple black-and-white an- 
swer to all problems; his teaching 
and example were rather designed 
to fit men in all positions in life. He 
personally accepted the responsibili- 
ties of secular citizenship. He paid 
his taxes; directed that Caesar should 
have his due; and was clearly abreast 
of his times. He was interested in 
fishing, sowing, and harvesting, in 
the work of the shepherd, the publi- 
can, and the vintner. And above all 
He lived among men and loved 
them, men and women of all kinds 
and various nationalities. 

Yet Jesus warned us often and 
strongly that we must not seek the 
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things of this world; that God and 
his glory come first; that we should 
not be concerned with what we eat 
and wear; and that the poor are really 
the blessed ones, along with the 
meek, humble, and persecuted. And 
the greatest example of violent zeal 
which Jesus gave was in driving the 
tools of secularism from the Temple. 

The example of the early Chris- 
tians might encourage the isolation- 
ists. They went underground; they 
worshiped in secret; they scorned the 
world even to solitary penances in 
the desert and death in the arena. 

But the integrationists can cite in 
their favor the example of later cen- 
turies, when Christians emerged 
from their isolation, took over the 
empire, absorbed the barbarians, 
took the faith valiantly to new lands, 
and completely transformed western 
culture: its law, art, thinking, and 
behaving. 

Much of our Christian acting and 
thinking is in conflict with that of 
the world. And we must keep it that 
way, or we become worldly. Two 
courses are open to us: we can retreat 
in fear and escape the world’s influ- 
ences; or we can face the world and 
fight its evils, throwing the full force 
of our Christian conviction into 
changing it. We can ignore the 
world and let it drift on its merry 
way; or we can so live that the w. Id 
will be a better place for our neigh- 
bors to inhabit. 

The vocation of each individual is 
personal. Some are called to the clois- 
ter; some must live in the world. 
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Those in the cloister can strengthen 
us by their prayers and give our ac- 
tivities spiritual effectiveness; but it 
is certain that religion will never 
play a dynamic role in the world un- 
less it comes out into the open. It 
must invade the home and the school 
and the market place. And effective 
invasion must be led by those who 
know the real problems of the mod- 
ern home, who are experts in educa- 
tion, and efficient in the world of 
business. 

It is easy to be frightened into es- 
capism when we view the shocking 
impact of modern culture on Catho- 
lic thought and life. In standing up 
for his faith the Catholic must con- 
front skepticism, naturalism, and ag- 
nosticism. In upholding his unworld- 
ly ideals he runs straight into the 
pragmatism of modern morals. He 
finds truth confronted by relativism, 
and his freedom challenged by de- 
terminism. If he tries to uphold mari- 
tal morality he finds himself con- 
fronted by a social and economic sys- 
tem which is geared to defeat his ef- 
forts; and he is derided by threats of 
overpopulation and the humane ad- 
vantages of parental planning. His 
family fidelity is shaken by frequent 
divorces; and his spirit of sacrifice is 
made to seem foolish in the midst of 
the indulgence about him. 

But in spite of the dangers, and 
because of the intensity of the com- 
bat, religious men must stand up to 
the world with courage. If they all 
retreat into the desert the ideas and 
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attitudes of the world will thrive un- 
opposed, and soon will become 
strong enough to invade the desert 
itself. 

Our modern seculaf culture is 
strongly repugnant to Christian 
principles, but it certainly outshines 
the pagan culture of the Roman em- 
pire. Yet early Christians—once they 
had sunk their roots deep in faith 
and sacrifice—did not flee the dan- 
gers. They moved in and took over. 

Religion must light the way, or 
culture will grope in darkness. Re- 
ligion must provide the motives, or 
culture will go around in aimless cir- 
cles. And we cannot simply put the 
light on a remote pinnacle, or post 
the motives above the altar. We have 
to take them effectively into the 
midst of the world’s frantic scramble. 
If Catholics do not become intellect- 
uals the thinking of the world will 
never be Catholic. If religious men 
do not become scientists our sciences 
will never develop a conscience or be 
directed to spiritual purposes. If re- 
ligious men do not enter business and 
politics we cannot expect Christian 
ideals to appear in these areas spon- 
taneously. 

If we are to live effectively in the 
world, Dolores, we must keep up on 
secular things. But if we are not to 
become secularists we must keep the 
religious viewpoint. So our school 
salesmen rightly provide us with the 
double lens of our stereopticon. We 
see the third dimension if we keep 
our view in focus. 





community crusader 


with a pencil 
in hishand... 


“The pen,” it’s said, “is mightier than 
the sword.” 

So is the pencil . . . 

That fact is being dramatically 
illustrated millions of times every year, a9 
boys and girls who participate in 
the National Catholic Decency In 
Reading program continue their enthusiastic 
crusade against the indecent, thought- 
warping magazines that are a blight on 
communities of all sizes in all 
corners of America. 

Every time one of these boys or girls 
signs up another subscriber in the Decency 
In Reading program, one more telling 
blow is delivered against the gaudy, 
smut-spattered magazines that blare their 
indecent wares from our newsstands. 

And the subscriber's home is 
enriched with the decent, enlightening, and 
entertaining reading of Catholic 
periodicals, carefully selected general-interest 
magazines, and trade publications. 

With the wholehearted support of 
Catholic schools, thousands of boys and girls 
are taking an active role in this 
nationwide crusade to cultivate and 
; ee ; encourage healthy reading habits. 
bs Armed with a vast selection of magazine 

reading that furthers decency and 
The Youth . bier The Eee | enlightenment, these youngsters are 
voluntarily giving a spiritual and mental 
boost to their communities . . . winning 
worth-while awards for themselves . . - and 
giving a needed financial hand to their 
schools as well. And each student 
spends no more than two hours a year. 








1A a3 ‘an aa nee 
“With our own eyes we have seen many of your NATIONAL VA! OLIC 
imposing institutions of learning, 


perce DECENCY IN READING 


of your people and of the self dedication of the clergy and 
Religious Orders and Congregations, whose 
unremitting application to study, PROGRAM 
research, and lecturing sustain them at ther 
level of scholarship. 
Is it not right to expéct that the students and 

of these schools should be a chief support of the, 

‘Catholic press and literature? Are they?” 

POPE PIUS KU 





WE PAY YOU Cp 


Suppose you had earned a quarter in 1938, wrapped it in 
oiled paper, and put it away for 20 years. Then suppose 
you took it out in 1958 and went to any store to buy 
anything at all. What you would get for that quarter 
Father Bussard would be 12c worth of merchandise. 
In 1938 this magazine cost a quarter. Now, 21 years later, beginning with this 
issue, it will cost 35c. As a matter of fact, it has been 35c on the newsstands for 
many years. The reason has been that the | peeper 3 of newsstand sales has 
never been high enough to enable us to afford to sell it for a quarter. 
I’m sure none of you wonderful millions of people are going to panic over a dime. 


So this is what I'll do for you. There are many departments in THE CATHOLIC 
DiGEsT that you yourselves write. People Are Like That (page 93) shows that 
most people are basically good by citing a concrete instance to prove the point. 
We have been paying the lucky winner $25. From now on he will get $50. 
The Perfect Assist (page 80) has been described aptly by one of our readers as 
“wit wedded to benevolence,”’ since it records moments when somebody said 
or did something both clever and kind. This used to pay $25. From now on it 
will be $50. 

Hearts Are Trumps (page 16) tells a story of how a particular person happens to 
be rewarded in this world for an act of unseeking kindness toward another. 
This also used to pay $25. From now on it will be $50. 

The Open Door (page 6) is the most popular of all. The events and circumstances 
which prompt persons to cooperate with divine grace are both endless and 
fascinating. Open Door winners get double also. From now on we pay $50. 
Then there is In Our Parish (page 36). This is for stories, funny or striking, about 
things that happen in your church, school, or neighborhood. And In Our House 
(page 75), which contains little anecdotes—some amusing, some touching, some 
inspiring—concerning things that might have happened in anyone’s family. 
Both of these departments just went from $10 to $20. 

What Would You Like To Know About The Church? (page 122) is to help people 
learn about the Church, and the person whose question is chosen to be answered 
publicly formerly received a lifelong subscription to THE DiGEsT. However, 
since life grows more uncertain each day, we prefer to let two people get more 
out of it pa giving two ten-year subscriptions to the winner, one for himself and 
the other for the person of his choice. 

And last of all, the Flights of Fancy (page 64). Each person who succeeded in 
getting off the ground returned with $2. Now he comes back to earth with $4. 
It is easy enough to double all those payments. Now, if someone would show 
me how I could double the circulation, and have 12 million readers instead of 
only 6 million, we would all be happy. 

Meanwhile, if you have renewal forms with the old prices, you may send them in 
(with the old prices) and we will be glad to honor them. As a matter of fact, 
we will accept subscriptions, whether new or renewal, at the old price until 
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WHICH ...ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 
SHALL WE SEND YOU TODAY? 
ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


. is your chance to use the most beautifully 
aor world-famous “Saint Joseph Daily 
for 10 days without cost. It is by far the most mod 
and easy-to-use Missal published . and your cons 
guide to a fuller participation in the Mass. Experie 
the great joy of age ag 
sant sos art in every step o e 
all Toons with the Priest . . 
Artcraft : be in the right place 
at the right time. 
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HE New Magnificent 2-Volume 
Edition is wea nece | convenient- = 
to-use and easy-to-handle. Printedin : 
large easy-to-read type. Gift boxed. ¥ OF BOTH EDITIONS 
* Extra Large Type. 


Each Volume is used for only 6 > * ae Latin-English 
months of the year. dena woth armse 


EASY TO CARRY — will fit into wiswcrme gihia: 
RTE 0 oe ee pains PAE x Illustrated in Full Color. 
roon bictk a. mo scroll design, morta y * Fewer References. 

gold stamped, red edges, long silk ribbons. ioe * Finest Quality Paper. 

— Maroon flexible oa wares x Latest Indulgences. 
S25 “4 pe = b yo genuine gold or 95 % Complete for Every Day. 
edges, long silk ribbons. 795 


SEND NO MONEY — 10 DAY FREE TRIAL IMPRIMATUR 


5K Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 





a 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. CD. 3 | 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN outs, mre. 


Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL” checked /..225 W. 34th St. New York 1, 
below. I may return it after 10-days’ examination if dis- 
satisfied. Otherwise, I begin payments of $2.00 a month NO OTHER MISSAL HAS 
until the full price plus postage is paid, ALL THESE FEATURES 
STANDARD EDITION 2-VOLUME EDITION World’s great sacred 9 a 
in GLORIOUS FULL COLOR 


Artcraft $5.95 Artcraft $7.9 
0 $5 O craft $7.95 Illustrations for each Sunday 


[] Deluxe $12.50 [[] Deluxe $15.95 and Feast Day and pictures of | 
popular Saints. 
Gospel ipustrattese for 
Add each Sunday and Holyday 
ress 


City... ete MOM ue USE 


TO If you now wish to make full payment, 
[J avoiding senting and postal charges, enclose $6.00 

(or $12.00 for DeLuxe Ed.); or $8.00 for 2-Vol. Ed. ! 
(oF $15.00 for DeLuxe Ed.). Send full payment on Orders , 
outside U.S. or Canada. , 
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